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LITERATURE. 


SPINNING A DREAM. 
From “ Legends and Lyrics,” by A. A. Proctor, (daughter of Barry Cornwall.) 
All yesterday I was spinning, 
Sitting alone in the sun ; 


And the dream that I spun was so lengthy, 
It lasted till day was done. 


I heeded not cloud or shadow 
That flitted over the hill, 

Or the hbumming-bees, or the swallows, 
Or the trickling of the rill. 





I took the threads for my spinning, 
All of blue summer air, 

And a flickering ray of sunlight 
Was woven in here and there. 


The shadows grew longer and longer, 
The evening wind passed by, 

And the purple splendour of sunset 
Was flooding the western sky. 


Bat I could not leave my spinning, 
For so fair my dream had grown, 
I heeded not, hour by hour, 
How the silent day had flown. 


At last the grey shadows fell round me, 
And the night came dark and chill, 

And I rose and ran down the valley, 
And left it all on the hill. 


I went up the bill this morning 
To the place where my spinning lay, 


this com- 
There was nothing but glistening dewdrops in ; 
g over to look after his debtors. It made my father r grind 
Remained of my dream to-day. «» |hbis teeth with fury, that periodical coming up the avenue; erre be- 
aii ns hem 5 fret ere my try ee y athe od. = of triumph 
over thern Baronet. ere n a fund ra for operatives 
THE BLOOD OF THE SUNDONS. in distress and out of work; and it was said Sir Thomas Hackleton, Ba- 
ouaresn 1 ronet, would head the list with one hundred pounds, No doubt he would. 


Seated, one dark December night, in the room known as the Amber 
Room, at Holm Hollies, with shelves of pedigree, and charts of pedigree, 
and titles of honour and emblazons circling me about ; with every step 
in that golden and ivory stair which led me back up to the Conqueror’s 
day, made out brightly and distinctly, I dreamt of the glories of the 
House of Sundon, of which I, Piers, was the last surviving representa- 
tive. Last, indeed, ofa line of noble gentlemen and peerless ladies, 
whose pictures hung below in the old dining-room, and whose broad 
lands, won by their good swords or brightest smiles, stretched away for 
many an acre—fairest prospect from the window of the Amber Room. 
On the ehelves were Memoirs with noble prints by Strange and Holler 
of the Sundon Worthies: men who had done as famous service to the 
Btate in politics, as in armies and navies ; whose blood had never been 
contaminated by mean alliances. “The purest stock in England,” my 
father said many and many a time over ; and never with such satisfac- 
tion as when he turned his back upon a dazzling manufacturing alliance, 
freighted with two hundred thousand pounds. Those moneys would 
have come in usefully enough : the wild animal known as the Wolf hav- 
ing even then presented himself with terrible frequency at the door. 
Bat my father kept his face steadily away from the manufacturing Da- 


There had once been such a thing as a Baron Sundon, of Holm Hollies, 
in the county of Dorsetshire ; which title of honour had, by a cruel her- 
aldic trick, stipped away from us long since. With vain trying to lure 
it back again, many a broad acre and tall tree had slipped away after it, 
and so had given encouragement to that wolf. In fact, this fruitless 
striving had left me sitting in the Amber Room, well nigh a poor man ; 
but wealthy enough in that one hope : that faithless ignis fatuus, or Will- 
0’-the-wisp. More bread acres, more timber, had to go for feeding and 
keeping alive of that fire. Poleaxe, Herald and Pursuviant at Arms, 
was working the thing for me, and was never so confident as now. If I 
could only help him a little by speaking to some of the great ones! 
Ab! if I could ; but the t ones were not my friends. I was too 
stately a chief for that ; and the pure bloed running in my veins would 
not let me come down tosuch wooing. So Poleaxe must work it through 
of himself. I knew nobody ; saw nobody. The Sundons of the olden 
time were company enough for me. I knew well enough what the folk 
about thought of me. A stiff, proud churl, who was seiting himself over 
his ae They were not good eneugh for him, forsooth! Nor 
were they. Had they come to my board, I should have set every man 
of them below the salt. Well, no. There was one person who was not 
to be eet below the salt. Sir Thomas Hackleton the newly-made Ba- 
Tonet, and retired merchant. Newly-retired also—I must say it—from 
the leather business. In spite of their impure blood, neither he nor his 
little daughter was to be set below the salt. 

CHAPTER II. 

For this simple reason. He has bought and paid for a high place, and 
could therefure sit as high as he liked. He might come in at his owu 
hours and strut through my rooms with his vulgar bands behind his own 
vulgar self, and mentally appraise the old plate in the chests below. That 
is to say, he had fall claim and title to do this ; for he had advanced money, 
and had bought off hostile people who would have verily sacked the 
Place, stripped the walls, and melted down the wrought gold aad sil- 
ver. Bat for him there would have been auctions of the handsome fur- 
niture and effects, The drawing-room furniture, of exquisite design and 
antique pattern, the rich hangings, the unrivalled collection of articles 
of virtu (for which the well-known taste of the proprietors was a guar- 
antee, &c.) the fine bubl cabinets, the matchless porcelain,—all these ar- 
ticles, set out in sweet and unctuous periods in the catalogue, would 
have the honour of being submitted to public competition by their 
obedient servant, Provincial Rostram. Such an opportunity for collec- 
tors of choice objets Wart might never occur again. This went within 


® hair’s breadth of being the anthem at Holm Hollies. The nobility and | People in the hall ; people at the gate ; eurly, and talking loudly. To 


poet A = 2ear to being sum moned by sound of bell at the gate and 


green baize aprons. 
y wolf had actually made entrance disguised in a Jewish mask, | he suggested this hambly—I might like to talk with him concerning the 


The ugl 
with a red comforter on, and thick knobbed stick under his arm, and 


things. He was for eating up all things in the house, that scowling Is- 
raelite, and was not to be put off this time. Writ, sir, signed by high 
sheriff of the county—fieri facias—levari issued—a distringas—aod the 
rest of their jargon. 
I was running about distractedly—being then young in years and 
fresh from school—not koowing whither to turn, with my father lying 
sick up-stairs, almost in the extremity of death. The wolf was busy 
with his work, and bad well nigh rua his ink-horn dry; when, of a sud- 
den, there entered, quietly, this newly-made baronet, who took the crea- 
ture with a red comforter to one side, and spoke words to him. There 
was no valgar obtrusion of his money ; no ostentatious thrusting of his 
purse upon me. The thing was done as though a gentleman had had 
the handling of it, 
The wolf went bis way satisfied; but we had only shifted masters. 
We had only gotten a smooth upstart, instead of wolf Moses : a common 
trick, you sve, with all these fungi, that have sprouted from the night 
before only. They know full well we would not—could it be helped— 
let one of them within a rood of us; and ao, ’tis likely enough, they will 
take this shabby fashion of laying us under obligation to help them to 
rab skirts with gentle blood. 
There were no reciprocal hospitalities, or even courtesies, in my fa- 
ther’s time : but an unaccountable cloud of reserve. It was as though 
there had been the ghost of some ancient family feud hovering between 
them: a — not yet laid, or likely to be Taid, My father would growl 
to himself as he read in provincial prints of provincial honours paid to 
mushroom dignity ; of chairs being taken by mushroom dignity ; 
of subscription lists being capped munificently by mushroom dig, 
_ In contrast > ee, that old i? mageana a birth, unballasted 
y money-bags, was held cheaper: people, gent ushing past him 
with excuses tg reach to the better man of the ten This to all so 
much gall and vinegar to the man of pure blood ; but pure blood with- 
out money at its back. The more so, as there came to be no immediate 
means of getting the chain from our necks. Once, indeed, full half of 
the debt had been gathered, and then a bank broke. Said my father, at 
last, when I importuned him: “ Let the fellow wait like other trades- 
men!” Still we had to welcome bim cordially, and get up abundant 
show of smiles and hearty taking of his plebeian hand. And here, 
again, in all honour and fairness, must it be written, that this person 
showed no sense of his hold on us: no familiarity or undue presuming : 
hever putting in claim for that money of his, save indirectly 


It was no more to him than one hundred halfpence. 
Now, to us had been coming importunate letters from certain carriage 
builders who had furnished us, some years before, with a coach, blazoned 
out with armorial bearings, as was fitting persons of our quality. This 
thing had been done by way of patronage to certain provincial builders 
plying their trade in the neighbouring town: and the provincial build- 
ers must break or go to the wall, they said, if they were not helped. 
Still these were loathe to inconvenience so noble a family. Therefore 
witb difficulty had been got together—scraped from Heaven knows what 
sources—some two hundred pounds or so, which was to go to the whin- 
ing builders. When, lo! comes this news of operatives out of work, and 
Sir Thomas Hackleton, Leathern Baronet, heading the list! My father, 
ill in bed of his last sickness, went nigh to dying at once of it; but, dur- 
ing a tossing night, be lighted with triumph on the notion of diverting 
the coach builders’ monies to the extinguishment of Leathern Baronetcy, 
and so it was done, Builders went to the wail, true to their word--be- 
ing swamped in the crisis—but the blood of the Sundons was glorified 
through the length and breadth of the county. For it was there, to be 
read in the local prints, that plain Pier Sundon, Esquire, headed the 
list with two hundred pounds—which last act sent him away from this 
earth quite contented and happy. : 
CHAPTER III. 

Alice was the name of the merchant’s daughter. A fair-haired, blue- 
eyed dameel, with a strangely spiritual expression ; with fiuely cut fea- 
tures, very bard to conceive as baving come of plebeian parentage. She 
nearly resembled those inspired faces which a famous French artist (by 
name Ary Scheeffer) who has painted Dante and Beatrice, has the gilt 
of fixing open canvas. A very sweet, quiet-tempered child, full of gen- 
tleness and trust. In short, I had been in love with her from the first 
day I saw her. 
is had been at full work long before my father’s death : so there had 
been fine room within me for play of two contrary feelings. Rare tug- 
ging there was between them which was the stronger. I inherited to the 
full aversion to mushroom baronetcy sprouting where it had no title to 
sprout ; but not so much personal hatred of the man. And then there 
was that golden-haired maid—delicate shoot, growing in lithe wind be- 
side him, and flowering over all that crookedness. She was always, as it 
were, between me and him. And sol brought myself to tolerate his 
company—rather his sphere. For he seldom obtruded himself ; beinga 
man of little speech and mostly busy with his place and improvements, 
A worthy man, all the country gentlemen called him ; of sound sense 
and long head. That is, all save Continental Lord Willoughby, who 
sneered at the man perpetually—that is, when he came home for short 
visits from foreign parts. He made himself pl t on the Leathern 
Baronet’s house and general taste. ‘“ Beautiful paint, sir,” he would 
say. “Like the red houses in the pantomimes. You and I, who have 
fine clarified blood, could not so much as conceive such monstrosities. 
See what these plebeian souls generate!” With that he would go off to 
foreign parts again (he had a villa somewhere on some Italian river), 
and would not come back for a year or more. 

The Hackletons lived in a staring spick-and-span country house, of 
dazzling vermilion, and as like a small factory as can well be fancied. 
It shone with plate glass and white picking-out upon the vermilion, and 
went by the name of the Villa Reale: a name snatched up in Sir Thomas 
Hackleton’s little foreign touring. The plebeian tone of the man slipped 
out unconsciously at every turn. It was never Villa Reale to me ; but 
always The Factory, in plainest terms. 

Yet, with that humble manner of his, and unobtrusive carrying of his 
baronetcy, I felt, on the occasion of my poor tather’s death, that it would 
be no disparagement to pure blood, to accept his pressing offer of a week’s 
stay at the Factory. 

was glad to be set free from the house of mourning : glad, too, to be 

free from distracting persecution of bills pouring down on me, in flood. 





say nothing of the daily post. So my heart was beavy enough, in all 
conscience, and a change of that kind would be welcome. Besides—and 


disentanglement of my affairs ; which were in a very cheerless condition: 





Was busy, pen in hand, making inventories, and setting his mark on all 


some little use. Sohe put it, hesitatingly. To say the truth, [ had been 
Paige arte from bold, unassisted, looking of money difficulties in the 
face, which had now become absolutely necessary—if the depopulation 
of noble aristocratic timber was ever to stop. So, I shook his hand 
thankfull~, and said I would go to him to the Factory for one week. 
The Vermilion Fa ctory was all gilt inside, wherever there was a 
jecting point to hold gold leaf ; cornices, frieze, doors, windows, stair- 
lustrad eg, all blazing in the sun. Golden-legged chairs, golden-legged ta- 
bles, and mirrors by the rood. Prodigious gardens : a prodigious extent of 
greenhouse-glass, covering in the rarest exotics. There was a pedantic 
Scotch gardener with numerous assistants, All these glories were shown to 
me by the yellow-haired maiden in her own silent undemoastrative man- 
ner ; the merchant baronet scarcely appearing atall. A strange influence 
was shed upon me from the golden locks as I followed ; not so much 
from v as from manner. Those pale eyes were looking out eternally 
with the French painter’s divine light. And so I followed all day long, 
from plant to plant, wherein she delighted most : from picture to picture, 
and from book even to book. It was a snatch from that old story, which 
is as old as the world. She was wonderful for a plebeian maid. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


On the second day I thought we might try a little business ; and the 
tin boxes, which had come over on a visit, were brought out and ex- 
plored. These boxes were labelled outside, with the atyle and title of 
the Ancient Family ; and there were disgorged upon the study floor, 
mortgages iu great bundle:, deeds of trust, settlements and indentures, 
between Hebrew Levi of the one part ( needless to say whu was of the 
other part) accompanied by a light flotilla of post-obits, bills, and their 
brethren, boads, with judgments in the penal sum of double the amoun' 
duly confessed and marked in High Courts. The humble plebeian h 
his spectacles on, and went at the work bravely for as much as 

good hours; while I roamed in and out uneasily ; eepar. Bye 
evenly enough betwixt the tin boxes and the yellow-haired maiden. The 
end of it was, be could not see his way, in the least ; but, from mere dim 
suspicion, and a sort of surface glauce, he could gather enough to say 
that things were dark, very dark indeed. 

Some one came to dinner. A hook-nosed, sleek-haired fellow, with a 
strange likeness to the merchant ; at whose entry I fumed and scowled. 
Because, forsooth, I let myself out on a visit to below the level, is 
there to be unfaie advantage taken of euch condescension, and is such 
fry as this to dy. t in to stare, and help the host’s pplication t 
It was only his own brother, just come for a dinner ; a long- ied man, 
I was told. He was a solicitor, and talked of his trade openly, and in a 
smooth way. It irked me exceedingly to find myself compassed about 
by such company. I was fallen low enough, indeed—enough to wish 
that my poor father might not be looking from his fresh grave. 

“ By the way,” said the baronet, after dinner, in the most oatural way 
in the world, “ here is my brother, a lawyer, who can set you right 
about those papers. He has extraordinary experience. He is con- 
cerned—confidentially—for my Lord Willoughby of the Park.” 

My father had reverenced my Lord Willoughby’s family from a child, 

and had made me reverence it too. I looked on the hooked-nosed with 
a certain interest now. 
His advice and experience were at the service of such a friend of his 
brother’s as I was ; unprofessionally, be it understood. This offer was 
scorned, as was only fitting it should be. No offence ; there was no 
offence, he said, intended. As I was euch a friend of his brother’s family, 
he merely thought there should be no stiffaess, or anything of that sort 
—that is—— 

I coloured up, to flaming tint. This fellow, then, had been let into 
the secret of the debt: what was to be expected from the precious ple- 
beian keeping it had got into? “ Brother,” said Sir Thomas, from the 
other side of the table, “ you must not put things in that way. Mr. 
Sundon and Mr. Sundon’s father have known of me for some years back. 
But I have no claim on Mr. S or Mr. Sundon’s father for such 
high consideration as would entitle me to the honour of what you call 
intimate friendship. So please do what you are required to do, in the: 
way of business.’’ 

The flaming tint, on this, subsided. That very night the tin boxes 
were turned upside down again, and the attorney went in head foremost 
among the papers, All that night he was at the work, and came up late 
with news that he would give an answer on the morrow. 

The tune of that answer was something to this effect.—When the 
threatening company of mortgages, bonds. judgments, came to bave their 
heads set together, and were duly polled, and placed in their order, the 
upshot was: Say, in round numbers, one hundred thousand pounds of 
liabilities, all pressing relentlessly with foreclosure power; besides 
smaller fry that could be staved off for the present. On the whole, about 
the net value of the estate, if sold. Sold it must be presently, said Hook- 
nose smoothly,—under foreclosure. 





CHAPTER V. 

This was a blow, the like of which I had not reckoned on, in the worst 
hours of despondency. I was a pauper at that moment ; but an aristo- 
cratic pauper. Hebrew gentlemen and wolves innamerable (not troubl- 
ing themselves with sheep clothing now), would be down upon me pre- 
sently. One ugly Foreclosure, the result of a bill filed in Chancery, was 
actually in force at that instant. Hebrew Levi had only to cut the 
thread, and the sword was down upon Damocles. I could have fallen at 
fall length on the rich carpets of the baronet. I might come upon the 

arish at once, an unredeemed pauper. Then, that rare notion of work- 
og out the extinct peerage! Why, at that moment there was a letter 
lying in my pocket freshly arrived from Poleaxe, herald at arms, full of 
wonderful hopes and encouragement, but craving money earnestly for 
the searches. In fact those same searches would, he averred, be at a 
standstill fur evermore, unless ailment were forthcoming promptly. 
What precious likelihood there was of it now ! 

That very night, out of this trouble of mind and brain-racking, was 
born a sort of light fever, which kept me tossing in bed for several days, 
uttering wandering talk concerning paupers and Union Workheuses ; 
with a disturbed view, at more com intervals, of a golden-bair 
maiden drawing near and fading off into clouds ; now bringing drinks 
and doing other angel’s work. But it was only a light fit afterall ; last- 
ing but three or four days. Then, strength came back, and I was abroad 
again. There was a peck of Hebrew letters lying waiting for me, with 
one ugly missive from Ben Levi, stating that Foreclosure, Esquire, was 
on his road down, unless indeed I should stay him on the journey. 
Equity of Redemption would stand to me, and might beard Foreclosure 
still. But how was he to be bought? 

Hooknose was on the ground, accidentally it would seem, and was 
had into council. The mushroom Baronet was not present. Hooknose 
said it was growing serious, and that he had looked again through the 

pers. He had been rather under, than over, the figure, bad Hooknose. 

t was very, very bad—abont as bad a case as had come within his pro- 





and, he being pretty well used tv business, I might, perhaps, find him of 


fessional experience ; and, for the life of him, he could not see his way 
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to extrication. By compoa: 


Dose, ° 
« sol Gaveclly corrupt it!” I said. 


“No,” Hookoose 


same laws as other 


nobility! they 


acimals, 


voit, Mankiod ls pretty much under the 
Seriously, sir, you might improve it. Mank pretty mach under 

. eh P jadiciously crossed, the breed improves. 
Perhaps the English aristocracy owes its good physical condition to fre- 
quent inter-marrying with the commonalty. 


ied in and in amon 


be a sort of species of human epider. 
en from the mob!’ val 


My lips carled at this speech of the low man. The man was familiar. 
Bat I had need of hi 

“ Improve by deterioration !” I said, with a kind of scoff. “Unlikely 
chemical ” 


“ Most true, Mr. Sundon,” he said. “But this chemis 
the queerest laws. Now, only think! For my brother 
I really believe have come in direct line from those gao'! 
Romulus got together for his Rome—for us to have thoughts on pedi- 
and nt, and blood, seems ridiculous. YetI often turo such 
things over in my mind, when at work—say, when making out a bill of 
costs ! 


I should like much to bave known, was this man sneering or in down- 
right earnest? Bill of costs! true plebeian illustration. 

“ Yet,” he continued, making a hollow cup of both his hands for his 
chin, “ yet, if 1 could make out a tree up to the gaol birds, should [ not 
be an out-and-out patrician? The finest blood in the country. Come! 


ima. 


There’s logic for you !” 


What odd notions were these concerning gaol birds and pedigree! 


What was the man at? 


“ As I take it,” Hooknose continued, “it is the pure ascertaining— 
the bare holding out of a torch to light all the steps of your pedigree, 
that makes the thing so glorious: how queer, then, if his.torch showed 
@ man—say my Lord Willoughby’s furthest ancestor—swingiog from a 

ws. Perhaps Sally, the scullion below, has about as good a lineage 
soul, she can’t afford to have it traced!” 
I felt the old - upon my lip. The broad, coarse way he had of 
ing the thing 
“We had best return to business,” I said; “we were speaking of 


as my lord; only, 


money.” 


“Q, certainly,” with extraordinary humility, “certainly! certainly ! 
These are not topics for such scum as mere Hackletons : folk bora under 


@counter. But to come to business 


thet bill done ia the city too.”’ 
“There must be money,”’ I said. 


“ Your chances are fair enough, I am told,’’ Hooknose answered ; 
* but rest acsured that this is the only plank left to you.” 

Hackelton said no more ; but his words left their mark. 

Without travelling up so far as the city, what if I looked round me 
within a circle bounded by the Hackelton domain? This I spoke to my- 
self, sinking into a chair in the spick-and-epan Factory stady. Take hold 
of the plank, held out by a saffron-haired mermaid, who has now floated 


‘past the window! 


That morning from my own confidential attendant I had heard abun- 
dant details concerning her conduct during my three days’ weary tossing. 
How she had been hovering about, with anxious tearful eyes and saddest 
expression. Could the clouds have been 
would have seen the face wrought by the divioe painter, looking out with 

ntlest sympathy. Take hold, Hooknose said, take hold of this plank. 
‘Take hold of it! said also scowling Foreclosure. Foreclosure might be 
expected at any hour; nay, at this moment he might be on the ground 
in possession. The bare notion set me all a-trembling. And yet, out- 
side, among the garden bowers, might be found balm and 
all troubles. Rescue from difficulties—salvation—cure ! 
was one little grain of truth in those odd, strange, ridiculous speeehes of 


Hooknose? Take hold of the plank! 


slowly rose, and 


P 
“ Have thought well over this?” she said. “O have you thought 


well of it 


She was quite scared and dazed : “It cannot be,” she exclaimed, and 
was for flying away. There is a programme usually on these occasions, 
80 I took this to be a first step in the business, and stopped her. 

“ You love another,” [ said, thinking of the old hackaeyed form. 

No, it was not that, she could assure me, still ready to sink upon the 
walks. She never looked so like to the divine painter’s faces as then. 

“ Better not to mention it at all to ber father,” she said. “Forget 
the words I had spoken altogether. That dazzling lineage of mine—the 


great ancestors——”’ 


Ah, yes! I had nearly forgotten them altogether. The maiden of low 
“— had swept them away from my brain. 
all it be confessed that, as difficulty seemed to show itself, I seemed 

to see Foreclosure standing behind with bis arm up, quite infuriated ? 


oding and paring, something over the 
debts might be got out of the ae. — 

“That is your comfort, Mr. Hackleton ;” I said, “ but your cure?” 

“ Wait,” said Mr. Hackleton, “ there is more to say. You have a good 
name and good blood. Precious refined blood. Takiog it at so much 
per drop—aad I believe the human form contains a 
—you t go with it into the city and get money 


at the old French 
themselves, until they got to 
ere is rank heresy for you, out- 


There is that barony of 
rs—barony in nubibus—supposing you came into it : you could have 


a. Ane with that cry within me I 
passed out tatingly into t be gard 
With trembling and astouishment Goldeu-Haired 
sent, earnest vows. With even something like a cry, too, hastily sup- 


me out of doors ; how he would, in all human probability, have died of 
it, For that matter, there was my poor father, now in the Family Vault ; 
and I could speak for a certainty as to how it would have affected him. 
It would bave sent him down to the Family Vault prematurely. Why, 
even I could see the old Lord of Sandon frowning down on me, just as 
the clock chimed two quarters past twelve. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Sandon village church was full of Sundons, It was worth coming 
miles to see. It was a perfect heraldic panorama : every aisle and corner 
being crowded with tombs and effigies of dead Sundons. There were 
ons in armour, se Soteee -. flowing we with yews — 
praying postures on their breasts, lying out stiffly on great stone tombs : 
there were Sundons kneeling on pode to in pairs together, and with 
frills about their necks, all wrought out in snowy white marble. 
All that august company lie together beneath the low-roof church, 
which has a short, thick tower outside, soortgores with ivy ; and whose 
walls slant outward quite out of all sha long roof seems to start 
almost from the ground, those old slanting walls being not beyond a few 
feet high, save, indeed, where they rise suddenly to make room for a tall 
window, filled-in with coloured glass of pale faint tint—faded saffron and 
green—over which, too, the ivy has straggled pretty thickly, and bas 
stopped such light as there ever was. It ill a Sundon to stray 
down there, having got the keys from the sexton, when the moon was 
streaming through the window, scattering that green and yellow phos- 
phoric light mysteriously on the pavement, making strange ghostly pat- 
teros, out of which rise the stiff, sleeping figures, looking as cold and 
white as though cut out of snow. 
There is an old organ,—one of the fine old organs that came from Holland 
two centuries before,—ripe and mellow in every tone ; and at this moment 
it is playing softly, rolling swelling music up to the chancel, over the 
sleeping Sundon figures,—the praying knights, and the full-wigged ba- 
rous ; up to the porch where I stand, with my dismal heart in my hand, 
looking in timorously. So it plays on, as with pipes of silver, and the 
moon streams in through the diamond panee, brioging with it to the floor 
the pale saffron tints; bringing out very distinctly a figure that I seem 
to kuow pretty well, and which leans upon one of the white tombs. A 
figure in full green velvet coat, and flowing periwig ; with bluish fingers 
nestling in among his lace frilling, and with smooth, placid cheeks. He 
leans against the tomb easily enough, and moonlight from the old win- 


up at length, and walks round among the tombs, stopping before each in 
@ musing sort of fashion. 

Before the praying knights, and the knights on cushions, and the 
dames with frills ; before the men in flowing robes and wigs, the bishops, 


tablets were there, fixed in the old grey walls—he stops, and reads the 
was gratifying, no doubt, to read off that roll of high deeds and higher 


the new tablet. 
diamond panes, it might be +r read), that here lay 


Piers Sundon, Esquire, with al 
me! 


and star. _ 
CHAPTER VIII. 


was said : having brought home a daughter and many retainers. 


joiced to see me look so well, and then fell off into rambling talk abou 


A sudden terror of him filled me, as I found this last chance of escape|on the Arno. All which came acceptable enough after that long drough 


slipping from me. 
t was incomprehensible. Such a wooing garden scene was never 


thought of befure. There was some one coming down the walk most in-| lity as my lord. Then ne home to the country, “By the way,’ 


opportunely, 


A servant with a letter: having ridden over from Holm Hollies with 


he said, “ You have been with Hackleton—prince of gutter-bloods I cal 


word that I was bedly wanted there. A sudden coldaess at my heart.} turbed.” 
Had Foreclosure come? I departed hastily, promising to be back onthe| What was this beginning to portend? 


morrow. It left that garden scene a riddle unguessed. 

At the Holm Hollies what I bad been wanted for, I found to be gone. 
Certain strange men had wanted speech of me, who, not finding me, said 
they would look for me over at the baronet’s. 


CHAPTER VI. 


cur, bas been busy with, while entertaining you? Don’t be disturbed 
but I thought it right to let you know——” 
“What?” I said, in much trouble. 


his style, titles, and virtues, and of | to that end which I thought my lord had hinted at. 
Annie, his wife, who has no style, title, or virtues whatever ; no descent | with her: but it was a culd suit: the very corpse of wooing. No blan- 
or dignity ; no honours; no family ; no pedigree. O, now [ see at last | dishments of that piece of quality could warm it up. No, not in the 
with a horrible agitation at heart, and terrible conviction of its truth, | least. I have written it down, that I had cast off violently all that 
what bas so moved the placid ancestor in the green-velvet coat! Now, | bound me to the baronet and to his. Ali! I fear me all this while those 
do I begin to see what that trembling finger—at last withdrawn from the | golden threads are still drawing, drawing me gently back again. That 
lace-ruffle—is pointing at. Well might the smooth ancestor turn round { 
at that sharp ery of gricf, still pointing his trembling finger at that fa- | weary nights and heavy thoughts! 0 this nobility! 
tal blot upon his line—and fix one living glance of rage and hatred on — 





With that he rose and gathered together his papera. My heart smote 
me cruelly : it was scarcely patrician to have spoken so to him. 
“Give Mr. Suadon,” he said to his brother,“ those papers.” Then 
turning to me, he eaid again: “Sir, I leave ail to time. You will gee 
your injustice one day.” With that he passed away from the room. 

“T band you the mortgage deeas,” Hooknose said, “ pursuant to in. 
structions.” 
“ I know the price wanted for them,” I answered scornfully, and left 
the house. _- 


CHAPTER X. 
So had I thus cut away, all that bound me to the baronet—cut awa: 1 
too, what had bound me to his golden-haired daughter. I had passed 
from them with aristocracy colours streaming! Proud blue blood was 
triumphant. It had vindicated itself grandly. The plebeian dragon 
was grovelling in the dust. Yet my breast had a heavy weight on it alj 
the while, from early morning until sundown ; heaviest too, on wakin 
at midnight with weary vision of golden-hair and of the pale plebeian’s 
face and trembling fingers—with lurking suspicion, too, that my no. 
bility had asserted itself in something too rough and unmanly a fashion, 
When I was at home the week following, busily arranging matters, 
news was brought in that my Lord Willoughby was coming up the ave. 
nue. That purest of Corinthian blood was coming to pay me a visit. Nay, 
for that matter, aforesaid blood had come the day before, and the day 
before that agaia, being seemingly very anxious to know more of me ; ag 
it was only fitting that twe such noble stock should be brought much 
together. His lordship was a person of awful consideration and ey. 
treme nicety “in mixing,” as it was called. 
My lord was rejoiced to see me, wringing me very cordially by the 
hand. By the way, he had something to tell me. And my lord took 
out a letter. 
“T got this,” said my lord, “ three days ago from a noble relation in 
the Upper House. He tells me that your Barony is almost secure ; bat 
a little trouble and a word or two from persons of interest—” 
My breath came and went. “ You mean ?——” I asked, trembling. 
“TI mean,” said my lord, jocularly, “ that the thing only wants a little 
pushing. Come to-morrow and dine, and we can talk it over. By the 
wy. you have not seen my daughter, Constan:e, since she came home?” 
he Barony within grasp! Was it credible? What did it mean? 
How laughable the notion of such a title borne by insolvency : with the 
Union Workhouse for its family seat. 


dow comes through the straggling ivy and diamond panes, right upon that} “ Pooh, pooh !’’ said my lord, the next day, in the drawing-room ag 
star of his. All this while, the organ is playing away softly. He rises| we waited for dinner, “ what’s an encumbrance here or there? We 


might push you through that. There are many with odd thousands to 
spare who would not grudge it to a young man starting in life.” 

Here entered the daughter, Constance: white-faced, but with an 
air of true aristocracy—with a stately bearing as of a queen. 


dignitaries, chancellors, and soldiers, whom the great house had provided | Blood always makes itself so felt. The poor saffron-haired damsel 
to the State; befure the noble ladies of the house, the peerless beauties, | always came in, gently and timorously, as if uncertain what treatment 
who had intermarried with other great houses, whose commemorative | she might t Const: 





ad a noble arch in her neck, as if she 
were bora to command. How gracious she was to me all that night, 


inscription, these fall smooth cheeks of his relaxing complacently. It | as was also the noble lord her father, I will not dwell on now. There 


were fresh particulars concerning the Barony. Nay, my lord had need 


titles, all so gorgeously emblazoned. His race had not been unworthy | only to lift up his little finger and the thing was done. 

of the first Baroa Sundon. And so he goes from one to another, always| Poleaxe wasa botch. Leave it to my lord. But he would take leave 
with that placid smile, the old Dutch organ still playing in the gallery. | to say one thing: Young men of noble blood, starting ia life, should 
At last, he stops, not two yards from me, and begins reading a fresh tab- | think of settling down, und of having done with wild oats, To one con- 
let, newly let into the wall, with two busts over it. Thereupon his eyes | clusion, however, he began to point without disguise: to his own pure- 
sparkle, his smooth cheeks wrinkle up, and his teeth nearly chatter ; so | blooded, white-faced daughter ; and as to that matter of pressing mort- 
that from pure curiosity, I steal out from under the porch, and come | gage and money difficulty, why, who would not have a pleasure in help- 
tofily behind him. Then I read over his shoulder what was written on | ing on a young man wao had come to such straits by no fault of his own ! 


It said (and, by some of that saffron light which conninongh 3 old CHAPTER XI. 
e body of one 


I grew into favour with the white-faced maid ; and _ her court, all 
grew into favour 


pale saffron-hair is in a fearful tangle about my heart! More weary, 


CHAPTER XIL 


With that despairing cry, all things seemed to melt away; grey} But how about Foreclosure, Distress, and Levy, and their attendant 
cbarch, saffron moonlight, white sleeping figures on tombs, old window 
and diamond panes, and the soft music from the old Dutch organ. All|seat over to meet? My lord would nod and wink strangely as I men- 
things departed, except the first Baron Sundon, in his green velvet coat | tioned this—would try and turn off the matter; but never wholly de- 


, all this while : and specially about the strange men I had been 


nying participation. But, what led the fellows over to the spick-and- 
span Factory? There was something always whispering to me that 


My Lord Willoughby, as has been said before, lived mostly in foreign | there wasa certain mysterious connection between the Factory family 
parts, coming home now aad then for short spans. They have fine blood | and that staving off of cruel Fi-fa, Levari, and Company. 

in Italy—princes by the hundred : so he usually kept to that villa of his} But again my lord winked aod looked knowing—would tell nothing— 
own on the Arno, where he was held in much esteem by the princes. My | no, not a word, ' 

Lord Willoughby’s whole gospel lay in that little word, Blood. “ You} ‘ Come over to-morrow evening,” wrote my lord, “ I have something 
and I,” he would say to me, “are the only persons of condition in the | serious to speak of to you.” It needed not an C&dipus to guess what. 
country ; the others are mere gatter-bloods, and that fellow Hackleton | So it was incumbent oa me to set out at his bidding, even through that 
is their prime Don!” For he bated that f-llow Hackleton from his soul. |dark December evening, when there were signs of a storm coming on. 
He was now over on one of his visits, but was to tarry some time, it | Right cheerfully in olden days would I have ridden forth in another di- 


rection. But that was over now, 


My lord called over at Holm Hollies that next morning, and was re-| Never was my lord in such cheerfal humour. He was all points and 


t | pleasant turns; positively gay asa lark. Those shining false rows of 


princes and marcheses and high things, and courts, and that villa of his | teeth of his were always oa view, and he was full of the liveliest notions 


t| oa human things generally. He was pleased to say he took great delight 


of euch matters over at the spick-and-span Factory. It was comforting | in my humour—which, to say the truth, was of the dismallest. His wal- 
to find myself in the atmosphere of a person of quality, and of such qua- | nuts went cracking off under his aristocratic fiagers to the music of his 


? 


owa happy quips and light talk. The noble white-faced lady, too, was 
1) fitted out gorgeously, and was filled with an overflowiag graciousness 


him—I wished to speak to you about that. Sit down, and don’t be dis- | and extra sweetness, 


The walauts weat cracking on, and the light talk kept pace with them. 
Strange to say, all that night long my lord made no allusion to that 


“ You know,” continued my lord, “ that I never could endure the Par- | matter of blood—a word seldom tive miautes absent from his talk. I re- 
venu. I always said he was a gutter-blood, and would do a dirty thing. | collect that, distinctly, and it struck me at the time as being a curious 
Well! What do you suppose this dignified workman, this baroneted | thing. 


;|__ The walnuts went cracking on. The talk fell round on my concerns. 
How pleasant a thing it would be, he said, if I could be set free and 
sira:gut upon my legs. No incumbrance, no mortgage, no risk of Casa, 


The shape of the Amber-Room was octagon, and there were large| “ Why baying up your incumbrances—exchanging places with your | Fi-fa, and Company. Which tune he sang for a good long spell ; then, 


equares of foded silk, once of a rich golden yellow, let into panels all| creditors. 


around. There was abundance of bluck oak framing about these panels ;} aud worthy of a gutter-blood !”” 
sprouting in knobs and foliage here and there, and convergingin a huge} 1 was astounded. “Are you sure?” I said. “Can this be true?” 


boss at the centre of the domed ceiling. There was an old chair and an 
old oak ercritoire, where I sat and wrote ; and where, too, my father sat 
and wrote ; and where, too, those who had been before him had sat and 
written also. There were shelves laden with pedigree books; and there 
were great oak chests open, on the floor l 
gree documents, deeds, and patents—a great heraldic litter. Fronting 
the escritoire at which I was sitting, late at night, was a portrait of the 
last Baron Sundon, of Holm Hollies, a fine dignified gentleman, in a 
flowing periwig, green velvet coat, and star—the pillar and glory of the 

ily ; great in the state, greater in the county—with an aristocratic 


That was the game. So it was, and blind I must have been, not to 
have seen it long since. Here was the secret of that interest in my af-| about the bush. I have not had my eyes shut all this while. No, no!” 
fairs—that rummage among the tin boxes and papers, which I had so 
foolishly privileged. Here was the fruit of that laying heads together | der to survey me with his knowing look. Then my lord went on to say, 
of the two brothers, and of that cunning embassy of the Hooknose, and | over again, that he had not had his eyes shut all that while—that be had 


know he has a hankering after your acres. A rare plot, | turning suddenly on me, he would know had I been thinking of the way 


I was in? 
To which I replied (in an absent fashion, for I was thinking of other 


“Stay !” continued my lord, “ he has adaughter, has he not ?—a fair | things,) that I had been thinking of it deeply, but could sce no mode of 
seducing thing—placed well in the eentre of his epider’s web. A better | extrication beyond one. At this beginniag of business talk, Constance 
plot still. Don’t you see it all now, my poor friend? Turn of the mort-| rose and retired. 

gage screw with one band ; with the other, seducing daughter. Take| “ Pah!” said my lord, with all the teeth on view at once. “I will 
; whence overflowed more pedi-| your choice. That’s the game!” 


help your thoughts for you. Between persons of our high rank, and es 
pecially between persons of our relative ages, there should be no beating 


Crack went a walout agaio, and his head went back upon his shoul- 


= on his lips, and full, smooth cheeks, made fuller by the wig ; bluish,| of his quiet suggestion for admixture of plebeian blood. A low juggle, | seen what had been going on—that we had managed it cleverly, very 


istocratic fingers nestling under his lace frill. 
advanced out of the rich lace frill, only to touch the fingers of the nobi- 


Those bluish fingers| indeed, and most clumsy plot! 


For my lord threw out the broadest hint, for the confounding of it. 


lity ; for he was conscious of our prodigious purity of blood, and would} “ You and I,” he said, again, “ being the only true blood in the country 
have borne that his precious family flesh should be tora with hot pin-| should stand to one another. If he shake his dved in your face, don’t | him for all his goodness—the usual song in short. 


cers, sooner than have it defiled by plebeian touch. And now, fur some 


should go astray, 


Well, it was now late at night ; an 


been sitting in the darkness, until 


Gracious! Don’t tell me that!” 


lord’s face. _ 


d, in this very Amber Room I had CHAPTER IX. 
the time had crept on very close to 


midaight. What hud been my entertainment during those weary hours| (he and his long-headed brother were together ia the study) : 


would not be hard to conceive ; dismallest fancies and heaviest forebod- 
ings ; sad thoughts of how this precious birthri 
being basely sold, in fact, for money. There 
the clock began chimin 
then it pealed out slowly 
I went to light the lamp, 
toire, sitting down fronting 
The dull | 
full cheeks, and showed hi 
diread mute rae mee 
ing i ou ve chanced to have been son of his, or had he lived 
Up to the night, and I had the tank vy 
this foul blot ; I be; 
Baron Suudou would 
eo bigh to bursting a precious blood- 
one 


coat and ri 


spotless white ruffles ; how he would have cursed me, and turned 


ht was departing from me, 
sat, in the darkness, until 


ight of the lamp 
m looking down 


ve been contorted wi 


Hooknose smiled agaic. 


task before me of breaking to him news| The baronet’s cheek grew paler. He was unprepared, he said huskily. 
thinking how the fair, placid cheeks of the first 
ith rage ; how he would have 
‘vessel ; how he would have toro 


for this, quite unprepared. But he unders 








to time. 


cleverly, very cleverly indeed—in short, I should be set free and clear 
to start with : there should not be so much as a pound outlying against 
»|me. To all of which I could only answer that I was very grateful to 


be afraid of him ; there is one who will back you. This tender wench} But my lord had not done yet. There was something to add which 
century and a half, had he been looking down out of his mellow-toned | bas not been angling for you ; you have not been committing yourself! 4 
background at those who came after, and sat at the oaken escritoire. 
eee he might be taken as watching eternally, lest any of his race 

and slur the stock he bad been so precious of. 


seemed very hard to make its way out. “ You see,” said he, still smil- 
ing so pleasantly, “ what a fine position this wiil be for you. Young 


I was turning crimson, and I thought I saw a look of repulsion in my | men are not so started every day. Constance, too, so amiable and good! 


Likes you, on my soul, I believe to distraction! Bear in mind, too,” 
my lord added hastily, “ that you may have the barony within a month 


This was what I said to the mushroom Baronet in the plainest terms | from this date. My honour a3 a nobleman you may !”” 


My lord’s lips were all this while openiag and ehutting nervously. 


“Sir, you have behaved unworthily—unworthy of your station and| “By the way,” he went on hastily, “I should tell you—for between 
the title you bear. But your scheme has failed. Do yourworst. Ruin | us persons of rank and go intimate there should be no concealments— 
me if you please: but not all your power will bring me to degrade my ped ‘ 
— eens to striking the hour, and| name and blood, by such an alliance.” 

welve o'clock. 


& youug man in your position should not be too thin skinned—’ 
Here he stopped to pick up a walnut. 


His pale cheek was suffused with colour, and his fingers trembled.) “ Not too thin skinned, I say.” 
lit it, and came back again to the old escri-} Hookuose was smiling. 

the first Baron Sundon, in his green velvet} ‘ Your ambassador,” I went on quite in a fury, “did his work wel 
ed upon the smooth, 
idly and unconsciously 
Then I fell to 


What was he driving at? 
1} You see, my dear Sundon, we are all frail creatures, even the best of 


this morning,striving skilfully to depreciate this poor faith of mine in noble | us, at one time of our lives. Youag men will be young men to the end 
blood, now the only estate left tome. But thaok heaven it has failed!” |of the world. Yes, we will have the barony for you. My wife, poor 
And here, in the excess of my excitement, I clasped my hands together. soul (you never knew her) died long since—leag before Constance up 


stairs was born.”’ 
»| “ What,” said I, rising up, “do you tell me that——” 


it. It was not worth} “Precisely,” said my lord, showing his white teeth, “ you understand 
while setting himeelt right ; for, though of bumble birth, he had his dig-| me I see. But the over recollect i nim 


nity as a man to look to. He had been misjudged, but would leave ali} I could not believe what I heard, but he spoke even more plainly. ! 





lost all selécommand. To think me capable of being bought with sach 
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alare. It maddened me. I strack him across his white-toothed mouth 
with my hand. Then rashed from the house. The night was dark and 
stormy, and I scarcely knew the road. But I could not rest uotil I was 
of that hateful place. The wind howled. and there were great drops 
of rain falling at intervals. I scarcely heeded them. The bitter feeling 
my faith in the pure honour of aristocracy was too cruelly*shaken 
to fe | aught else. 
All this, as I struggled through the storm along the high road to Holm 
follies. 
= I bad been so deluded in the one respect, what safeguard had there 
been against my going astray in another? There was the pale face of 
the baronet now visiting me reproachfully. All was perplexity—all 
darkness. All bad come of the promptings of that specious well-born 
villain, and“who should téll how much of trath or falsehood lay mixed 
ether! And she of the golden hair !—despised, abandoned—cast from 
me like a weed of ber own sweet garden. O fvol! fool! noble blooded, 
aristocratic, deluded fool! 
But it was not too late. There were sounds as of wheels approaching 
—the carriage was to have taken me home, going for me to Lord Wil- 
Joughby’s. Nothing could be so opportune. 


OHAPTER XIII. 

It was not more than ten o’clock when I drove up to the Villa Reale. 
The unexpected visitant made his way in and told his tale to the quiet 
baronet and to the golden-haired. It all came out as I bad thought. 
Noble blood and aristocracy had descended even to imposture and to 
telling of low lies. It was the baronet, indeed, who bad received the 
strange men and sent them away. “I told you,” he said, in his gentle 

, “I would leave it all to time.” 

ater on, when I had asked and found forgiveness for that cruel mis- 
judging of mine, both from him and the golden-haired ;—when I was 
striving to win my way back to that old footing I well nigh hopelessly 
lost—he said to me in his old quiet, melancholy way, “I have never had 
thoughts of lifting my poor child into a station above her own. Since 
coming to riches, this is what I have laid out for her and for me. I do 
not believe in that bettering of one’s condition by a lofty marriage. We 
ghall all do best in that walk wherein we have been placed. And so, at 
that season when you were so harshly judgiog of us, it was my firm re- 
solve never to sanction such an alliance as you were then seeking. In 
this humble creed I have brought ber up ; and she holds to it as firmly 
as Ido now. In this humble creed I hope to live and die. We have our 
little plebeian honour to hold by, as well as the nobler classes. There- 
fore, sir, we will never come back again to this subject.” 

These were the words of the Baronet; every one of which dealt a 
sharp pang. ©! the golden-haired was gone from me for ever! 

And so it is left to me to drag on a life of bitter sorrow and vain yearn- 
ings. Yearnings after what my own wild folly bas taken from me. If 
nothing else, it has been a school of bitter teaching. 

Whether, in course of time, which works great marvels, the golden- 
haired will ever be given to me again, is yet in a deep cloud. Sol drag 
on my weary life with some light figment of hope before me. I look to 
the future. My faith in the past is broken utterly. 





THE LYRICS OF IRELAND. 

Some men are born editors—some achieve editorship—and some have 
editorship thrust upon them. The last is Mr. Lover’s hard case, as he 
pathet:cally points out in his preface. It was only “ repeated requests, 
and arguments, which his love of country could not resist, that overcame 
his reluctance to engage in editorial duty.” Our sympatby may not 
afford him much consolation, but we must say that we, too, though our 
reasons may not be identical with his, deplore the undue iufluence 
brought to bear upon him, and the unfair advantage taken of his too 
nerous patriotism. For our part, we should have been quite content 
had he been allowed to follow those pursuits in which he has already dis- 
tinguished himself; but unfortunately, as Falstaff observes, it was al- 
ways the trick of our English nation, if they have a good thing, to make 
it too common. If anything can temper the regret we feel, it is the re- 
flection that Mr. Lover cannot possibly take amiss any observations we 
may make upon the manner in which be bas performed the duties of an 
office so forced upon him. His own good sense will show him that when 
we tax him with bad taste, carel , inefficiency, or other editorial 
shortcomings, the real weight of the censure falls upon those who plaged 
him in hie present disagreeable position. No doubt many persons will 
consider the publishers’ choice of an editor quite unexceptionable. If 
ever Mr. Layard's saw about the right man was peculiarly applicable, it 
might eeem to be in the present instance, when a collection of Irish 
— appears under the auspices of the author of “ Molly Bawn”’ and 
“Rory O’More.”” We cannot, however, coincide in opinion with these 
good-natured optimists. In the first place, we deny the truth of the im- 
plied proposition that a popular song-writer must make a good editor of 
a collection of national songs. In fact, we rather incline to the idea that 
his vocation unfits him for a task in the execution of which poetical or 
musica: merit is a matter of secondary importance, while the main object 
should be to select what is characteristic, and to represent as fully as 
possible every phase of a nation’s genius in this particular province of 
poetry. In the second place, even if we had any doubt as to the general 
tule, we should have none whatever about Mr. Lover’s being pre-emi- 
nently an exception to it—at least as far as [rish songs are coucerned. 
All his antccedents are unfavourable to success in such an undertaking 
as this. He has identified himself with those Irish litéérateurs who have 
always preferred to treat Ireland and all things Irish from the purely 
popular point of view, and, despising fact, have betaken themselves to 
an ad caplandum ideal of their own, by a judicious use of which they have 
been enabled to set up as depictors of the national character. This is 
not the place to protest against the Mickey Frees and Handy Andys of 
the so-called Irish novelists, and even if it were, we do not feel disposed 
todoso. With Mr. Lever, the Corypbaeus of the school, it is impossible 
to quarrel seriously. He might, iudeed, be brought up ou the charge of 
not having made the best use of his unquestionably great powers, but the 
ease would be pretty sure to be dismissed with laughter ; and, although 
Mr. Lover’s prose works are totally destitute of fun, dash, and pathos 
that prepossess us ia his rival’s favour, they are not of a description 
that renders it worth while to pass any severe censure on them. This 
much, however, we will say—that, with the stories of Carleton and the 
novels of Gerald Griffin befure us, we must deny Mr. Lover’s claim to be 
eonsidered a true paiuter of Irish life or a trae exponeat of [rish feeling. 
His appearance in his present character shows the necessity for some 

such protest, though no doubt his renown as one of the national poets of 
Treland was the main cause of his being invested with the responsibility 
of collecting the songs of his country. 
_ Unfortunately, however, Mr. Lover’s performances in the capacity 
just alluded to are by no means calculated to inspire confidence io bis 
editorial effectiveness. To analyse completely his poetical position, it 
would be necessary to divide him into two. We may say that he issues 
himself to the public as a ‘‘ Comic and Sentimental Songster”—two parts 
in one—after the manner of the “ Little Warblers,” “ Nigger Melodists,”’ 
“ Vauxhall Vocalists,” and other popular purveyors of ministrelsy, who, 
believing that “ the springs of rosy laughter lie beside the well of tears” 
(a8 one of their own poets bas said,) make a point of deftly mingling 
seria cum jocis. But we have no need just now of such elaborate criticism 
or subtle distinctions ; and, indeed, atter all, we may say of Mr. Lover's 
and sentimental poems what Plutarch says when comparing the 
ters of Cesar and Pompey—they certainly are very much alike, 
especially the sentimental. All we have got to do with them is to con- 
sider their relation to Ireland, since now, it seems, they have elevated 
their author to the rank of the representative poet of that country. 

Looking at them from this point of view, we do not hesitate to say that 

vulgarity is their leading characteristic. We need scarcely say that we 

do not mean that vulgarity which offends by coarseness, There is a vul- 
garity still worse, because less open and undisguised—the genteel vul- 
garity of which a weak distrust of the truch is the essence, false oroa- 
ment the manifestation, and an opera peasant in pink satia shorts and 
cambric shirt-sleeves the type. It is to be found in abundance in Mr. 
al ver’s Irish songs, as well as in those of the congenial writers who 

l the music publishers’ windows with “ Emigrant’s Laments,” “ Te- 
Tence’s Farewells,” and the tastefally got-up woes and wooings of Der- 
mots, Kathleens, and Norabs. The nature of these productions is in 

_— very aptly illustrated by the lithograph on the cover. Terence’s 

—— Coat is superfine Saxony—Dermot’s brogues are made by Hoby— 

atbleen has dressed her hair with bandoline—and Norah is prepariog 
oo Some wild anthem on one of Erard’s best double-action harps. 
= e language and sentiments of the verse are constructed upon precisely 

@ same principle, except, indeed, where, for the sake of local colour, 
Wwe have @ blunder slipped in between two jokes or touches of sham 
Pathos—a sort of vocal sandwich believed to be essentially Irish, and 
— out very freely by Mr. Lover to his readers as “ that m-xture of 

n and feeliog so strongiy blended in the Irish character.” This phrase 
Svours in a note in which Mr. Lover describes how he first became aware 





of a call to write Irish songs in general, and “ Rory O’More” in particu- 
lar. Speaking of the songs that were popular in mouth of the stage 
Irishman halt a century ago, he says he felt them to be coarse and vul- 
gar, and full of pigs, aes, “ hurroos,” and “ Whack ful de rols,” and 
being asked if he could do better, “Rory O’More” was the answer. In 
some respects it was an answer, inasmuch as it is not coarse, nor yet vul- 
gar in the ordinary acceptation of the term, and does not contain a single 
pig or poker. So far, it certaiuly is an improvement on the old model, 
and we should be quite disposed to acquiesce in its eligibility to rank 
with the “ Araby Maid,” the “ Indian Widow’s Death Song,” the “ Sibe- 
rian Shepherd’s Evening Hymn,” and those lyrics which, in spite of their 
names, do not seriously lay claim to local inhabitant 

But this, it appears, will not satisfy Mr. Lover. He insists on our ac- 
cepting it as bearing what he ealls elsewhere the true stamp of nation- 
ality. He thus puts his work upon a totally different footing, and elects 
to be tried by totally different canons of criticism ; and therefore he 
must not be taken aback if he finds that, in the judgment of all who 
koow anything of the dialect, feeling, or humour of the Irish peasantry, 
the nationality of “‘ Rory O’More” is on a par with that of the wooden 
Highlander outside a tobacconist’s shop. The same is true, even to a 
greater extent, of his songs “ Moliy Carew,” “ The Low-backed Car,” 
“ The Birth of St. Patrick,” and several others, the consideration of 
which makes us doubt whether he has rendered his country any real ser- 
vice in superseding the lyrists of the old pig-and-poker school. Nobody 
seriously believes that the inhabitants of Central Africa wear abnormal 
shirt collars, and express joy by belabouriag themselves with a tambou- 
rine, although the Ethiopian serenaders indulge in such practices. But 
if a specious gentleman were to appear among us, and gravely announce 
himself as an authentic Timbuctoo minstrel, there is no kaowing how 
much apocryphal ethnology he might propagate. In short, we cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Lover made a great mistake in ever attempting 
anything beyond trim ditties in the Moore’s melody style. In composi- 
tions like “ The Angel’s Whisper,” and “ The Land of the West,” which 
tickle the ear and convey a general sensation of prettiness and neataess, 
without demanding any mental exertion for their comprehension, he is 
quite at home. He is, in fact, a sort of cheap Moore. What the piano 
did for Moore in the way of popularizing his melodies, the barrel organ 
does for Mr. Lover, and the two instruments very fairly represent the 
respective merits of the two poets. 

In all probability, no one would be more surprised at such an estimate 
of his powers that Mr. Lover himself. He has been so long persuading 
himself of the g of his nationality, that no doubt he has come 
to believe in it at last, and the present volume may be taken as a proof 
of his sincerity. With a certain modification of circumstances, this be- 
lief would not be a mere superstition ; and if the late Vauxball Gardens 
were Ireland, and Messrs. Samuel Lover, Barney Williams. and Hudson 
constituted the Irish people, the work before us would be a very fair 
collection of the national lyrics. But as things are, it does not repre- 
sent anything except Mr. Lover's views on the subject. It is true he has 
observed a becoming modesty with respect to his own productions. “ I 
have abstained,” he says, “ from inserting many of my own songs in 
this collection, to avoid suspicion of parental preference ;” so we have 
oaly thirty from bis pean—which is nearly one-eight of the whole, not 
more than double the number supplied by Gerald Griffia, the next most 
liberal contributor—and just ten times the quantity selected from the 
poems of the late Thomas Davis. But then, en revanche, he has done am- 
ple justice to his own school of poetry, the genteel comico-sentimental, 
of which “ Terence’s Farewell,” the first song iu the collection, is a fair 
example. He is not, however, so wedded to this as to be incapable of 
seeing merit elsewhere. Indeed, the catholicity 6f his taste is remark- 
able, and would deserve the highest praise, only that it Has displayed 
itself in every direction except the right one. In making his selection, 
he seems to have been guided by the external circumstances whieh may 
connect a song with Ireland rather than by he internal signs of Irish 





Biscay”’ is an Irish lyric ; and so is “ Here’s to the maiden of bashfal 
fifteen,” Sheridan having been an Irishman by blood. On the other 
hand, we have Colman’s ** Looney Mactwolter” and Ingoldsby Barham's 
“ Coronation” inserted, because the authors chose to put them into the 
mouths of ideal Irishmen ; and Mr. S. C., Hall’s song of the “ Blarney” 
is placed, not on account of its title, which is perhaps remotely Hiber- 
nian, but for the very sufficient reason that Mr. S.C. Hall married an 
Irish lady. Something, might be said, too, »bout Mr. Lover’s ideas as to 
what a lyric is, for they seem to be peculiar. On this head, however, 
we will not consider too curiously, as the best things in the book-~Mr. 
Ferguson’s noble * Forging of the Anchor” for instance—owe their pre- 
sence to the editor’s vagueness on the subject. Nor is it worth while to 
upbraid bim with trifling inaccuracies, such as putting Blacksod Bay on 
the Sligo coast, and stating that Passage is now called Queenstown, as 
he does in two places. Yet, perhaps, the latter mistake is providential ; 
for if Mr. Lover bad been better informed, no power could have withheld 
him from making the old joke about the decease of the Cove of Cork— 
at least if the facetie interspersed through his notes are any criterion 
of his mental liveliness. 

His worst sins are those of omission, not of commission. Granted that 
there may be objectious to such a song as “ The night before Larry 
was stretched””—though, after all, it is characteristic and far less vulgar 
than “ Katty Mooney,” “ Barney Brallaghan,” and others in the present 
collection—why should so fine a drinking-song, and one so thoroughly 
Irish, as Curran’s “If sadly thinking” be omitted? What reason can 
the editor give for not baving inserted so old, popular, and eminently 
national a song as “ The County of Mayo?’ How does it happen that 
we miss Thomas Davis's spirit-stirriug “‘ Fontenoy,” his “ Boatman of 
Kinsale,” bis ** Welcome?” We merely mention these as being pieces 
which already occur ia several books of Irish songs, and are familiar to 
every ove who knows anything of the poetry of lieland. Yet, strange 
to say, they are wanting in this voluminous and elaborately got-up col- 
lection of lyrics of that country. As to the non-appearance of the three 
last, we have, indeed, internal evidence which explains the difficulty. In 
his remarks on historical and political songs, Mr. Lover takes up his 
parable with more vigour thun candour against the Young Ireland party, 
because “ they cautioned the people of Ireland that Moore had corrupted 
their melodies—tbat was the word—corrupted. Careful patriots! But 
they also begged to assure the world they had no desire to ‘run down 
Mr. Moore.’ The phrase might move indignation, were it not more pro- 
vocative of laughter.” The remarks which Mr. Lover has here garbled 
occur in an essay from the pen of the late Thomas Davis, published with 
his name, but probably uuknown to most readers. And as they show 
Mr. Lover to be, if not ingenuous, at least ingenious, we give them in 


the sofier feelings, and unriv&lled even by Burns in many of his gay 
songs,” goes on to say that “he is often deficieut in veh , does not 
speak the sterner passions, spoils some of his finest songs by pretty 
images, is too refined and subtle in his dialect, and too negligent of nar- 
rative. But to prove these assertions would take too great space, and 
perhaps lead some one to think we wished to run down Moore. He is 
immeasurably our greatest poet, and the greatest lyrist, except Burns 
and Béranger, that ever lived ; but he has not given songs to the middle 
and poor classes of Irish.” He then turns to the consideration of Irish, 
airs, aud especially of those te which Moore adapted words :—“ Here we 
would give two cautions—first, that the airs used in Moore's Melodies are 
very corrupt, and should never be used for the study of Irish music.” 
No doubt the reader is puzzled to account for Mr. Lover's bitterness. In 





into a sneer, is in reality only too favourable ; and in the second, if any 
individual is alluded to as having corrupted the old Irish music, it is Sir 
John Stevenson, and not Moore, aud that the airs in the Melodies are cor- 


rupt is a patent fact. At any rate, the writer's meaning is made per- 
fectly clear by a subsequent remark ; but first there come a few words 
which explain the whole :—“ This is even more true of Lover's tunes. There 
is no need of using them, for Bunting’s and Holden’s collections are 
cheaper, and contain the pure settings.’ Thus, then, because his own 
little vanity is hurt, Mr. Lover wreaks a noble revenge by falsifying the 
words aod misrepresenting the meaning of the man who, as he conceives, 
has injured him. The offence would be great in any case, but it becomes 
almost a crime when the injury is iuflicted on the memory of one 
who, however erroneous his theories may have been, is at least ea- 
titled to respect as a true patriot and a true poet, and ought to have 
Of a truth, it seems as if Mr. Lover 


the love of every Irishman. s 
ever ready to pauder to the popular notions about his countrymen 


nationality. Thus, because Cherry was born in Limerick, the “ Bay of | Qld for a palace residence at New Windsor. 


full. Mr. Davis, after stating that Moore is “ perfect in the expression of 


the first place, the criticism on Moore, which hehas managed to condense 





even once alluded to that gentleman. For Mr. Allingham this may be 
perhaps a fortunate circumstance, but it is by no means so for those who 
take up the present volume in the bope of learning something about Irish 
lyrics. Not to speak of bis other merits, if ever there was a poet who, 
by painstaking aud successful study of the feeling and idiom of bis coun- 
try, deserved the title of national, it is Mr. Allingham ; and this no doubt 
is the reason of his absence from Mr. Lover’s artificial Parnassus. We al- 
most wish we had space to priut his “ Mary Donnelly,” and the editor’s 
“ Molly Carew,” side by side ia double colamns, for we believe that no- 
thing could illustrate better the difference between true and false Irish- 
isms in humour, dialect, aud feeling. Another poet of the same class— 
who, though represented in the collection, has not justice done to him— 
is Mr. Ferguson. We have already mentioned his “ Forging of the 
Anchor,” which, though not a lyric at all, is one of the redeeming fea- 
tures of the book. The greater number of his contributions are transla- 
tions from the Irish, which, bearing ample testimony to his taste and 
power of versification, give no idea of the energy and strength of his ori- 
ginal poems. Thereis, however, one writer who cannot complain—Mr. 
Lever. For the first time the songs scattered through his stories appear 
collected together, and as we read again the rollicking or serio-comic 
ditties of our old friend Mr. Free, we cannot help suepecting that the au 

thor is not aware of nis own powers as a song writer. ‘There are few 
gifts so rare as that of writing verse that sings itself, so to speak. This 
Mr. Lever possesses in perfection, and we thiok he might fiud a more 
effective field for it than in the composition of incidental jovialities: for 
his novels, 

=o 


ANNALS OF WINDSOR. |: 


BY R. R, TIGHE AND J, E. DAVIS. 
A Review. 

Windsor is a grand subject! The historian, the poet, the artist, the 
statesman, the soldier, the courtier, the player,—from mantled king to 
gaping citizen,—there does not exist a man who is not interested in this 
old pile, its vicinity, and its traditions. From time immemorial it has 
been the favourite seat of sovereigns or the representatives of sove- 
reignty. No doubt, the foremost man among the Bribroci had exclusive 
possession of the glorious height, where he could construct his owa coign 
of Beye * and whence he could afford protection to friends or be pre- 
pared to defend himeelf against foes. In this neighbourhood, the Saxon 
princes planted their standards, pitched their tents, and, subsequently, 
from the summits of modest palatial residences, looked over the world 
of beauty spread at their fect. The Normans, too, appreciated the loca- 
lity, its grandeur, and its “ advantages”; and although Old Windsor 
seems to have been, for a long period, especially patronised by princes, 
the height, at this day so imperially crowned, must have been considered 
by them as the fitting cradle of royal heirs, the seemly coair of kingly 
state, the arena well adapted for royal shows, a fortress whence securely 
to oppress or offer defence .gainst fierce assailants,—in short, a spot 
whereon to be bora, to glitter, and to die: cradle, throne, and grave: 
and the throne often the least enviable of the three possessions, albeit 
the one moat coveted, because least shared with men. 
They who have visited Versailles will, probably, not fail to remember 
that the little red brick hunting-box, which used to receive the weary 
kings of France, is the well-preserved nucleus of the mass of grandeur 
aud glittering incongruities which have been clustered about it. We 
have preserved rather the memories of ancient buildings at Windsor, 
than the buildings themselves, or vestiges of them; and between Wil- 
liam of Wykeham and “Sir Wyattville,” there is, happily too, little or 
nothing left of what was ancieutly called “ The Castle,” and which con- 
sisted, as Lord Campbell compendiously describes it, “ of a few irregu- 
lar buildings, with pepper-boxes at the corners of them.” 
The authors of these “ Aunals of Windsor” are somewhat uncertain as 
to the period when the kings of England changed their manor house at 
What they do communicate 
on the subject is rather likely to confuse than enlighten their readers, as 
for example :—* It has been generally supposed that when Windsor is 
mentioned as the place where William the First and Second occasionally 
held their courts and festivals, O!d Windsor, and not the present Castle, 
is intended, as Henry the First held h'‘s court in the Castle, for the first 
time, in 1210.” A foet-note directs us to five pages further on, where 
the authors de not support the above assertion, but inform us that “ the 
first festival kept by Henry the First at Windsor, was Christmas, 1104-5. 
He held his gonrt at Windsor again at Easter, 1107 ; and the same year 
commenced rebuilding and enlarging the Castie.” And then we bave an- 
other foot-nate from Stow, which says nothing of rebuilding, but which 
tells us that “ In 1107, King Henry began to build the new Castle, with 
the chapel aud town of Windsor, on the hill, one mile from the old 
town of Windsor.” Of the editice raised by Heary, the authors say :— 
“ The keep alone survives, at least in its form and position, though it is pro 
bable that in these characteristics only is there any trace of the original struc- 
ture. A few architectural fragments, in the Norman style, brought to light 
from the excavations during the progress of the improvements in the reign of 
George the Fourth, are perhaps the only relics of the palatial edifice of the 
twelfth century.” 
In this old palace, its royal masters did not find life so fall of delights 
as some desired or as others deserved. They had remarkubly disagreeable 
neighbours in some very sovereignly-disposed churcimen ; and one king, 
at least, Henry the Second, bad worse than these in ungrateful children, 
of whose rebellious conduct the royal and sorrowing father is said to 
have left a memorial in the significant adornments of his chamber.— 
“ It is recorded, that in a chamber at Wyndesore, he caused to be painted an 
eagle, with four birds, whereof three of them all raised (scratched) the body of 
the old eagle, and the fourth was scratching at the old eagle's eyes. When the 
question was asked of him, what thing that picture should siguity? it was ans 
wered by him, ‘ This old eagle,’ said he, ‘ is myself ; and these four eagles beto- 
ken my four sons, the which cease not to pursue my death, and especially my 
youngest son John, which now I love most, shall most especially await and ima- 
gine my death.’” 
There were other sovereigns who had their troubles, but they had 
“ compensation” for them also; and we even find King John with lei- 
sure, not only for pleasant tippling, but for profitable reading. A man- - 
date to Reginald de Cornbill,—whose name sounds as odd as that of @ 
knight of John’s brother, Coeur de Lion, namely, Sir Stephen de Turn- 
ham,—requires him, under date of April the 29th, 1205, to send “two 
small casks of good wine to Windsor, and also to send the King imme- 
diately the ‘ Romance of the History of England.’” Eight years later, 
the same Reginald, who appears to have been “ purveycr to His Majesty 
and the Royal Family,’ bas to execute a glorious Christmas order—a 
Gargantuesque order, so to speak—of capons, and swine, and saffron, and 
white bread, and almonds, und spices, and thousands of herrings, and 
twenty tuas of good wine for the household, “ and four tuns of best wine 
for the king’s own use,” as became his greatness, The gentleman-“do 
Cornhill” is particularly ordered to see that these things reach the Cas- 
tle “before the day of the Nativity.” His Grace had no idea of his 
Christmas being spoiled ; and to make sure of his anoual jollity, some 
portions of the means thereto are ordered to be at Windsor “ the Sunday 
before Christmas-day.”’ That the carouse was something gigantic: in its 
way, we can hardly doubt. Wine was cheap: Roger of Hoveden re- 
marks that “ the land was filled with drink and drinkers ;”’ bat at the 
Castle, at least, the feasting and tippling were not of an uncivilized cha- 
racter. If the king and his guests ate roast pork, and provoked thirst 
by partaking of salted eels, they sat at tables covered with fine cloth of 
Rheim, and wiped their bearded mouths with ‘able-napkins wade out of “a 
thousand yards of wove cloth.” There was plenty with comfort ; and 
the royal gaiety was not at all disturbed by thoughts of Maud de Braose 
and her son, those unhappy prisoners who suffered for a dispute between 
the king and Maud’s husband ; and who, in a cruel captivity, within a 
royal castle, suffered a most cruel death by starvation. 

The people of the town which grew up near the Castle were for a long 
time troubled with two grievances :—their parli tary reps tatives 
and thieves. The burgesses were compelled to pay the expenses incurred 
by their members for going to, attending, and returning from parliament. 
They were only too happy when the bailiff omitted to reply to the writs 
issued for new elections. The members themselves, however, were nar- 
rowly looked after by the authorities ; they were obliged to find manu- 
captors or sureties, who were answerable for their appearance in Parlia- 
ment ; and if they neglected to procure euch sureties, the Government, 
with infinite contempt for privilege, distrained rigorously on the honour- 
able gentlemen’s goods and chattels! As for the thieves, or rather the 
country gaol which was then at Windsor, it is curious to meet with a pe- 





wished to endorse ia his own person the statement waich represents them | tition from the inhabitants to King Edward the Second, 1314-15, inti- 


as— 
Fighting like divils for conciliation, 
And hating one another for the love of God. 





mating that “‘ Wyndesore” is such an out-of-the-way place, and moreover 
“ too small for providing victuals, by reason of which the inhabitants of 
the county avoid coming, except persons engaged to deliver the thieves, 


After this, of course, mere editorial misdemeanours are tame. Still | insomuch that the thieves derive great joy and encouragement in their 
there is one omission which we cannot pass over in silence, as it justifies, | evil doing.....Another point is,’ 

and more than justifies, what we have said about Mr. Lover's inability to | commonalty of the town of Windsor is so weak that the gaol cannot be 
recognise the true national element in Irish poetry. lo this large col- | sustained by the alms of the town, whereby the prisoners die immediately, 
lection he has not inserted a single song of Mr. Allingham’s, He has not | as well the innocent as the guilty ; and those who have googa die before 


adds this curious petition, that “ the 
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even said these improvements were effected in uence of sug- 
I ss this locall mee solely in con- 

t is common ty to upon y in 
cana veniam Abe. wie tad the virtues, 


the 

crimes, triam disasters of ty. There was a season, how- 
, when raphe wes in powenon of the “ sovereign people,” in 
ty’s very sovereign master. It is un- 
ogular, that the town of Windsor de- 
clared, at an early period, in favour of the Parliament, and no sooner 
was the Kiog in bis grave than Uromwell gave offence to Whitelock, 
Lieutenant of the Castle and Forest (aod subsequently Constable), under 
the Earl of Pembroke, by presuming to make divisions of land within 
the Lieatenant’s jurisdiction, without any regard to the said Lieuten- 
ant’s authority. Whitelock ly went out to hunt, in the old 
royal fashion, with a cavalcade of gallaats ; and the ringers rang in ho- 
nour of their “ coming to town,” as heartily as they had done for that 
of more priocely patrons. There were some prisoners of distinction kept 
here duriag the whole period of the Protectorate ; and we may easily 
account for Evelyn’s recording, on occasion of a passing visit here, that 
the place looked te bim as roy | as it was magnificent. There 
was rable activity about the old locality, nevertheless. The au- 
thorities cut down timber, to the value of £3,000, “ upon the grounds 
and woods of the Duke of Bucks, in the county of Bucks,” and appro- 
priated half of the sum to repairing the Castle. The roads and bridges 
were looked to, and one poor shilling was expended in a si t ser- 
vice, “ Fior taking downe the King’s armes.” With King and King’s 
arms went down the fine organ, which was an abomination to the 
more advanced of the spiritual gentlemen in thosedays, Let us do them 
the justice to add that, if they were with blasts from the or- 
, they seem to have had equal distaste for curses from human lips, and 
Sey not only repressed profane swearers, but distributed alms to the 

poor “ out of the money for swearinge.” 

Of all the local institutions there were none so troublesome or so trou- 
bled as the * Poor Knights.” They were often themselves rollicking 
old fellows who drank hard, and sang gaillard songs, and slept in church, 
and were rather indiscriminate in their uproarious try to the maids 
and wives of Windsor ; but, on the other hand, they were mercilessly 
despoiled Wy their clerical trustees, who, sometimes, were more reprobate 
than their flock, whom they often treated shabbily, and even feloniously. 
One instance we may cite in the case of the Corporation of Yarmouth, 
who yearly sent a last of herriags (10,000), well dried and cleansed, to 
the body of Poor Knights. All that the Corporation asked in return 
were the Knights’ prayers It was little enough, and the Knights, doubt- 
less, added benedictions when they had a couple of fine bloaters at 
breakfast, after a “ last night’s” supper. We say when they had, for 
they could not always obtain the luxury. The Canons had as faint 
morning stomachs as the Knights, and amongst the charges exhibited 
against them by the latter, pony a asthe reign of Henry the Seventh, 
was that “ the said chanons embessill and withdrawe yearly a last of 
heryng.” The ungenerous fellows were not content with taking a few, 
bat stole the whole ten thousand. The Knights, at a subsequent period, 
found a good friend in Cromwell. 

“ It is but justice to the usual policy of Cromwell, says Mr. Poynter, to be- 
lieve that he prevented further waste and spoliation of th Yy 
the power. He occasio 


, and issued an or- 


We cannot devote further space to the fifteen hundred pages, or near 
upon it, of which these Annals consist. They may be consulted with 
good result by any one anxious to discover any circumstance, important 
or trivial, queue Windsor, which has ever been recorded. Such re- 
cords, the compilers have collected and arranged in two volumes, which, 
like a dictionary, may be said to be exceedingly useful, but not in the 
smallest degree entertaining. Books on similar subjects are often, with- 
out being useful, quite as little entertaining as this before us. But 
Windsor, as we said at starting, is a grand subject, capable of furnishing 
even fifteen hundred pages of amusement as well as instruction. From 
the days of the royal Saxon manor-house at Old Windsor to these, when 
Imperial France uetted in St. George’s Hall with Royal England, 

carried away the Garter in memory of the visit, the compilers have 
told of the coming and going of sovereigns and their visitors, registered 
great events, noticed old traditions, and copied entries of drainage ex- 
penses and meyers Sacra There has been throughout more industry 
than taste, a continual over-valuing of much material, and a heavy, res- 
pectable, business-like, and unattractive style, even when recording 
matters of great interest. We repeat, that, as a book of reference, this 
book will be found valuable. It is altogether for the local inquirer, not 
for the general reader. It might have been admirably adapted tu the 
requirements of both classes. The subject admitted of this, from the 
endless variety and contrasts possessed by it,—sunshine, shade, gloom, 
splendour, Kings rushing forth with thunderbolts of war, others reluc- 
tantly stepping over the Castle threshold as captives, or being uncon- 
sciously borne to the tomb so near to the throne from which they once 
ruled, As with Kings and incidents, so with Queens and circumstances 
of their lives, the contrasts might have been depicted most strikingly by 
more artistic and less matter-of-fact men than the compilers of these vo- 
lumes. What a series of illustrative pictures might be drawn, ranging 
from the days when monarchs joyously dined out in the forest, to those 
of William the ee who — went to sleep at table after dinner, 
while his guests silently wine and solemnly nodded to their 
sleeping lord! What pleasant little pidces de might have been 
= my of the social life of Queens here, from the time when sovereign 
jadies depended on the minstrel and story-teller for amusement, down 
to the period when plain little Queen Charlotte, coquettishly displaying 
the fair arms of which she was so proud, used, with her ladies, to trip 
over Datchet Mead, and take tea with the eccentric Lord James Murray ! 
Had the compilers, in short, carried the grace and the 
the pictorial embellishment: of their volumes into their etter-press, they 
would have left their critics without opportunity for making reserves 
when according praise, and of noting that a very useful book may be 
one of uncommonly difficult reading. 


———— 


ene ne BOARD OF GREEN CLOTH. 
@ article, though written for that sober periodical, Chambers’ 
Journal, makes betting altogether too much an essential of Billiards —Ed.Alb. 
the accusations that have been made a, y 
this country, on account of their monopolising all the chief offices of the 
state, it is certain that a great number of them concern themselves with 
no other than that board whose title heads this paper. At all the great 
clubs of London, and at almost every country-house of distinction, it sits, 
or rather stands, en permanence ; an 
events, for the most part of the night, its indefatigable members are to 
t at least, neither time nor health is 
in it ; and so different is it from an institu- 
tion of government in other respects, that he who, by assiduity and skill 
concerns, has proved himself the most deserving, is generally the 


The board of green cloth, which probably originated in Italy, must 
have been in repute at least as Gy | as the sixteenth century, since 
Fee = my alludes to it ; but there is doubtless an anachronism in mak- 
ing Cleopatra one of ite votaries. “Let us to billiards,” says the Queen 
of Sbeypt to her attendant Chairman ; but she can scarcely have meant 
to & contest upon a slate-table, with India-rabber cushions, and 
with cues with leathern tops. At Alexandria, and at that early period, 
none of the modern requisites would have been forthcoming, except, per- 
haps, the iv : a A. wig oe beg ote haughty beauty employed 

, e to o 
(ss "i calling the score. : P urselves Mark Anthony 
n Mr. eray’s Hsmond we have some mention of the game as bein 
4 novelty evon at the period of that tale ; and certainly ees not until 
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/ holding 
of the red. bal almost ‘ ject of the performers, - 
When we consider the : and wi y firms whose trade has become 
exclusi that of making biliatd-tablon, te enormous amber of rooms 
where are let oat for hire in every populous town, and, in particu- 
lar, the large and influential class who make the practice of this game, 
not so much their amusement as almost the very object of their lives, it 
certainly seems to us that billiards has got to be important enough to 


say, upon the 
—and were we to mention the prices paid 
testa, they would exceed belief; but, as a proof 


it] this game is regarded by its admirers, it may be stated | the same 

asquen hi mally yy F amateurs of all England, subject to 
winner is to hold it as champion of the billiard-table, president of the 
board of green 

poor alike, like law and the London Tavern, only you must pay (en 
pounds as entrance-money, and be pre 
you have 
valric, 
Fancy one’s walking away with it up the chain-pier, while the wag 
playing! ae one’s horror if it chanced to slip thro 


that one guinea is habitually paid at the rooms of a protessor 
Trilege of witnessing his ordinary (and extraordinary) everyday 


lay. 
» Ske Bulwer Lytton, in his novel of The Caztons, has described a penni- 
less lad who, by his skill at this amusement in France, rapidly acquires 
such considerable sums as he stands in need of ; nor in Eaglaad, and in 
real life, does there appear to be any greater difficulty in so doing. What 
genius, what virtue, can procure its possessor, in ten times the period, a 
remuneration such as skill at billiards can in a few hours, and in almost 
any populous place, command! Carr, the celebrated Bath billiard- 
player, would have beea immensely rich but for his fondaess for another 
game at which he was by no means such a proficient: by this latter pas- 
time he was perpetually being ruined ; and on one occasion, having been 
forced to try his fortune in Spain. he returned from that country in even 
meee straits than those which occasioned his departure, Having 
» however, in Portsmouth, nearly penniless, and oaienty al 

parelled, he repaired to his usual bank—the board of green clo 
that town, and drew, from a respectable stranger, whom he found there, 
the sum of seventy pounds. By means of a portion of this he attired 
himself very splendidly, and betook himself to the same table the next 
morning, another and a better (dressed) man. His adversary was also 
there ; and not recognising him, after the metamorphosis, challenged 
him for still higher stakes, but with no better fortune. When he had 
lost as much as he could afford, he informed Carr that he was more un- 
fortunate even than he seemed, fur that he (Carr) was the second stranger, 
within twenty-four honrs, to whom his really considerable skill had been 
obliged to succumb. This Bath player is said to have been the discoverer 
of “ the side-stroke,” an acquirement of great importance, the secret of 
which it is surprising that accident did not long before disclose, and the 
numerous frequenters of his rooms were excessively anxious to acquire 
this magic power of giving lateral impulse. After much solicitation, 
Carr confessed that the wonder lay in the particular kind of chalk which 
he was wont to use for his cue. He then procured a number of pill-boxes, 
and filling them with the powder of the chalk ordinarily used in the 
rooms, disposed of them to great numbers of the nobility and gentry, his 
patrons, at half-a-crown the box, as Twisting Chalk ! 

The spectacle of the play of some very first-rate performers, to one 
who knows the difficulties of billiards, is certainly such as almost to in- 
duce him to believe in patents of this description. The feats of Mr. 
Kentfield—the celebrated “ Jonathan’’—of Brighton, for instance, are 
more like things produced by magic than by natural skill. So continu- 
ally are such as he accustomed to score, that himself and another excel- 
lent player finished thirty games of “ twenty-four up” within the hour. 
In a match of less than two hundred games, he beat his opponent eighty- 
five “ love-games,” those, that is, in which the adversary does not score 
asingle hazard. With ordinarily good players, this gentleman is accus- 
tomed to take one pocket to his opponent’s five ; and, to convey @ no- 
tion of his experience, he has played with one individual alone fifty 

ousand games of this kind; that is to say, estimating four games 
within the hour—the one pocket-game of course being a very slow one 
—he has spent nearly one year and a half in knocking about ivory 
balis in company with a single fellow-creature. One celebrated match 
between a player still living (which one wonders at) and a French pro- 
fessor, lasted for two entire days and a night, during which the enthusias- 
tic foreigner tasted nothing but liquids. 

Mr. Kentfield’s principai excellence, according to his great panegyrist, 
Mr. Mardon, from whose treatise upon billiards most of these notes are 
taken, consists in his admirable judgment of the amount of force to be 
employed in each stroke, with a view to the advantages that are to be 
made to follow ; or, as it is technically expressed by members of the 
board of green cloth, in his “ good strengths.” He has been known, not 
uncommonly, to score four-and-twenty in canons alone ; and on a par- 
ticular occasion, two-and-thirty, without moving the balls more than a 
From their original position. His greatest achievement —the diagram of which 
we would we could convey to these pages, from those of Mr. Mardon, 
for the benefit, not of “ country gentlemen” (as the apology used to run 
for translating classical quotations), but of the unscientific public—was 
in a certain game with Captain W——, wherein Jonathan gave his ad- 
versary three strokes to one, and consisted in making a hazard from the 
red ball off three different cushions! It was his frequent custom, in the old 
days of the feltlinings, when his own ball was near the red one upon the 
spot, to score more than one hundred off that ball alone. Upon the pre- 
seat India-rubber cushions, no sueh positive certainties can be calculated 
upon ; and the incorrectness of their angles is deservedly a reproach 
against them amongst the old school of players. The inventor of 
these resilient sides, himself a first rate performer, was so annoyed with 
their inaccuracy, that he was about to have them removed from his ta- 
ble after the first trial; but a party of gentlemen chancing to come in, 
were so delighted with the extraordi: speed, that he perceived the 
innovation must needs become a popular one. “ If the public is pleased,” 
said he, “ the cushions may as well remain.” 

Mr. Roberts, however, the superintendent of the billiard-rooms at the 
Manchester Union Club, seems to calculate even upon these with consi- 
derable nicety. He is said to have scored two hundred and eight in a 
single “ break,” and to have made one hundred and two upon another 
— - » from the pote ball rl p 

e strange ts produ in meh of different dispositions, 
having money dependent upon their skill at this amusement, there = 
many instances on record. The advantages of strong nerves over weak 
ones, in those who are members of the board of green cloth, are thus il- 
lustrated: Two gentlemen had for years frequented a certain subscrip- 
tion billiard-room without having taken or proposed a bet. One day, a 
spectator of the game then in progress offered to lay three hundred to 
two hundred on the result ; and to the surprise of all present, one of the 

pounds 


two gentlemen accepted the proposal. He won the three hundred 
and remained as coo! as a cucumber. 

On another match, his antagonist laid a wager of sixpence. Daring 
the progress of the game of “ twenty-four up” he evinced the greatest 
—- and upon the marker calling the score, “ twenty-three all,” 
actually fainted away ! 

Inferior ay be indeed, and even good ones, if excitable, or of weak 
nerves, when backing themselves for any stake that much affects them, 
are often reduced to a condition of almogt prostration; in some in- 
stances, becoming incapable of imparting sufficient strength to a ball to 
enable it to reach the intended pocket. A game of —— once played, 
upon the result of which very large sums depended. The score of “ forty- 
nine all’”’ was called by the marker, and repeated by the player. He 

sitated ; again asked for the score, and again the marker ' 
“ forty-nine all.” The player thereapon gave a safe “ miss ;” whereby, 
of course, his adversary scored one, and won the game. On another oc- 
casion, in a room crowded with spectators greatly interested in the event, 
@ nervous player required but two points to complete the i; & cer- 
tain hazard was presented to him upon either side. The player, in anx- 
ious bewilderment, actually played with the red ball ! 

Although Mr. Mardon recommends, indeed, that a stake sufficiently 
to keep up the ate vigilance and attention be always played for an 

of the billiard-table, quite a moralist, and to the young, the most 
prudent of mentors. Never, advises he, be induced to bet with a stran- 
ger against his accomplishing a particular stroke, however difficult, 
since even an indifferent performer may, by practice, succeed in making 
a certainty of any single feat. Do not advance upon your original wa- 
ger after losing a ie or two. Nor, O youth, be thou inflamed with 
the desire of w g back what thou mayst have already lost—a weak- 
ness, it seems, so common among the associates of the board, as to have 
obtained for itself the technical expression of being “ pricked.” These 
temperate reflections and moral precepts of our author remind one of 
: nothing so much as that celebrated address of the dying toper to his 


—like 
one’s leaving it within one’s will, a richer legacy than house or la 
unto one’s issue ! 5 
one’s eldest born! What a rich import would that simple expression 
then bear of “I gave him the cue!” 


















cult to meet. 
forms. The great realities of angels aud archangels are continually 
combined into the same groups with the fabulous impersonations of the 
Greek Mythology. Eve is interlinked in comparisons with Pandora, 
with Aurora, with Proserpine. Those impersonations, however, may be 
thought to have something of aliegoric meaning in their conceptions, 
which in a measure corrects this paganism of the idea. But Eve is also 
compared with Ceres, with Hebe, aud other fixed forms of pagan super- 
stition. Other allusions to the Greek mythologic forms, or direct combi- 
nation of them with the real existences of the Christian heavens, might 


mane 20a Vows uotee min gene Rgeer nor sit, boys (if you can 
hel eee ee ee ” 


of philosophy ever described by any of its 


Fit an for tested school, in more glowing words— etme 
ee 
brilliant than these which follow ? 


“ The game of billiards, I am incliaed to believe,” writes Mr. 


Mardon, 
“ ig in most parts of England still creeping with infant steps. At 
ton, it has reached to the stride of maahood ~ 4 


, each break evinci: 
ledge and sound judgment of maturer years. Persons witnessing 


appreciating the beaaties atten- 
upon superior execution combined with exquisite strengths, would 


kaow 
the style of of the parties to whom allusion is now made (that ig, 
Mr. Kentleld aod 


behold a mine of hidden treasure brought to light, and experience an 
enjoyment wortby of hours of reflection.” This book, remember, wag 
one in its second edition (from which this extract is made) in 


perhaps Brighton may have culminated, and 
ocead ehlldbond ; and we may be ell too late, however ra- 


lapsed ini 

pidly we may hasten to behold this mine. We ourselves, however, have 
done our daty in making public the precious advantages it holds out ag 
soon as we 


them ourselves. 
We have also the pa sateltiguase to comments ney ays +~ 
source, of a len cue opea played for 

< enctals conditions, under which the 


cloth. It is open, as a reverend wit observed, torich and 


P' for a few matches more after 
it, if you iatend to keep it. Still there is something chi. 
almost regal, in a golden cue. Fancy one’s winning it! 


h the side-rails 
ancy one’s being robbed of it, and ku ed on the head 
poor Miss Kilmauseg—with the but-end of it afterwards! i] 


to the sea! 


What a gold stick in waiting would it indeed be for 


—_—_———_——_ 


DE QUINCEY’S DEFENCE OF MILTON. 
* * * © The first of these two charges respects a supposed pedantry, 


or too ambitious a display of erudition. It is surprising to us that such 
an objection should have occurred to any man ; both because, after all, 
the quantity of learning cannot be great for which any : 
opening ; and because, in any poem buraing with concentrated fire, like 
the Miltonic, the passion becomes a law to itself, and will not receive 
into connexion with itself any parts so deficient in harmony as a cold 
ostentation of learned illustrations must always have been found. Still, 
it is alleged that such words as frieze, architrave, cornice, zenith, &c., are 
words of art, out of place amongst the primitive simplicities of Paradise, 
and at war with Milton’s purpose of exhibition, 
Now, here is displayed broudly the very perfection of ignorance, as mea- 
sured against the very perfection of what may be called poetic science. 
We will lay open the true purpose of Milton by a single illustration. In 
describing impressive scenery as occurring in a hilly or a woody coun- 
try, everybody must have noticed the habit which young ladies have of 
using the word , 
i a ee are their constant expressions. Why? Is it because 
the wor 
in twenty knows that it is; and very certain that no word would re- 
commend itself to her use by that origin, if she happened to be aware of 
it. The reason lurks here :—In the word theatre is contained an evanes- 
cent image of a grea i 
image—half-withdrawn, half-flashed upon the eye, and combined with 
the word hills or forests—is thrown into powerful collision with the sileace 
of hills—with the solitude of forests; each image, from reciprocal con- 
tradiction, brightens and vivifies the other. The two images act, and 
react, by strong —— and antagonism. This principle I might ex- 
emplify, and expl Q 

vity upon myself. And I have said enough. Qut of this one principle 
of subtle and lurking antagonism, may be explained everything which 
has-been denounced under the idea of pedantry in Milton. It is the key 
to all that lavish pomp of art and knowled pat 
forward by Milton in situations of intense solitude, and in the bosom of 
primitive nature—as, for example, in the Eden of his great poem, 

the Wilderness of his “‘ Paradise Regained.”’ The shadowy exhibition of 
a regal banquet in the desert draws out and stimulates the sense of its 
utter solitude and remotion from men or cities. The images of architec- 
tural splendour, suddenly raised in the very centre of Paradise, as va- 
nishing shows by the wand of a magician, bring into powerful relief the 
depth of silence and the unpopulous solitude which possess thi 
tuary of man whilst yet happy and inoocent. Paradise could not in any 
other way, or by any artifice less profound, have been made to give up 
its essential and differential characteristics in a form palpable to the 
span | imayination. As a place of rest, it was necessary that it should be 
placed in close collision with the unresting strife of cities ; as a place of 
solitude, with the image of tumultuous crowds; as the centre of mere 
natural beauty in its gorgeous prime, with the images of elaborate archi- 
tecture and of human workmanship ; as a place of perfect innocence in 
seclusion, that it should be exhibited as the antagonist pole to the sin 
and misery of social man. Such is the covert philosophy which governs 
Milton’s practice, and which might be illustrated by many scores of pas- 
sages from both the “ Paradise Lost” and the “ Paradise Regained.” 


poem can find an 


the paradisaical state. 


: “amphitheatre of woods”—“ amphitheatre 


amphitheatre is a Grecian word? We question if one young lady 


+ audience—of a populous multitude. Now, this 


n at great length ; but I impose a law of severe bre- 
which is sometimes 


and in 


The second charge against Milton is, prima facie, even more diffi- 


t is the charge of having blended the Pagan and Christian 


be produced by scores, were it not that we decline to swell our paper 
beyond the necessity of the case. Now, surely this at least is an error. 


Can there be any answer tothis? At one time we were ourselves in- 
clined to fear that Milton had been here caught tripping. In this in- 
stance, at least, he seems to bein error. But there is no trusting to ap 





pearances. In meditating upon the question, we happened tor 

that the most colossal and Miltonic of painters had fallen into the very 
same fault, if fault it were. In his “ Last Judgment,” Michael Angelo 
has introduced the pegan deities in connexion with the hierarchy of the 
Christian heavens. Now, it is very true that one great man cannot pal- 
liate the error of another great man, by repeating the same error him- 


self. But, though it cannot avail as an excuse, such a conformity of 


ideas serves ag a summons to a much more vigilant examination of the 
case than might else be instituted. One man might err from inadver 
tency ; but that two, and both men trained to habits of constant medita- 
tion, should fall into the same error, makes the marvel tenfold greater. 
Now we confess that, as to Michael Angelo, we do not pretend to assiga 
the precise key to the practice which he adopted. And to our feelings, 
after all that might be said in apology, there still remains an impression 
of incongruity in the visual exhibition and direct juxtaposition of the 
two orders 0! appesnefensl existence so potently repelling each other. 
Bat, as regards Milton, the justification is complete: it rests upon the 
following principle :—{n all other parts of Christianity, the two orders 
of superior beings, the Christian Heaven and the Pagan Pantheon, are 
felt to be incongraous—not as the pure opposed to the impure (for, if 
that were the reason, then the Christian fiends should be incongraous 
with the angels, which they are not), but as the unreal opposed to the 
real. In all the hands of other poets, we feel that Jupiter, Mercury, 
Apollo, Diana, are not merely impure conceptions, but that they are 
baseless conceptions, phantoms of air, nonentities ; and there is much 
the same objection, in point of just taste, to the combination of such {- 
bulous beings in the same groups with glorified saints and angels, * 


large | there is to the combination, by a painter or a sculptor, of real flesh-and- 


blood creatures, with allegoric abstractions. This is the objection to 
combination in all other poets. But this objection does not apply ' 
Milton ; it glances past him ; and for the following reason : Milton has 
himself laid an early foundation for his introduction of the Pagan PaD- 
theon into Christian groups ; the false of the heathen world were, 

ing to Milton, the fallen angels. Sve his inimitable account of the fallen 
angels—who and what they subsequently became. In itself, and eve? 
if detached from the rest of the ‘ Paradise Lost,” this catalogue is 4° 
ultra-magnificent poem. They are not false, therefore, in the oonme 
being unreal, baseless, and having a merely fantastical existence, like 
our European Fairies, but as having drawn aside mankind from 4 = 
worship. As ruined angels under other names, they are no less real tha 
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the faithful and loyal angels of the Christian heavens. And in that one 


difference of the Miltonic creed, which the poet has brought pointedly 
and elaborately under his reader’s notice, by his matchless roll-call of 
the rebellious angels, and of their pagan transformations, in the very first 
book of “ Paradise Lost,” is laid beforehand the amplest foundation for 
his subsequent practice ; and at the same time, therefore, the amplest 
answer to the charge preferred against him by Dr. Johnson, and by so 
mapy other critics, who had not sufficiently penetrated the latent theory 
on which he acted. 
a 


COLLECTING RELICS. 


As there are such things as pious frauds, so we suppose that there may 
be such a thing as a pious petty larceny. Men and women of an anti- 
quarian turn of mind and full of the “ collecting” spirit—your true 
snappers-up of highly covsidered trifles—conchologists, numismaticians, 
botanists and autograph-gatherers—make nothing of carrying away the 
ms of the sea, coins of which one and a half one only are known to be 
caitenes, dried sbrubs, plucked upon Cotopaxi or Olympus, or a let- 
ter from Nero to his music dealer ordering a new set of strings for his 
fiddle. Innwmerable are the whimseys of “collectors.” ‘Now I think 
of it,” says Sir Sampson Legend to Foresight in Congreve’s “ Love for 
Love,” “I have a shoulder of an Egyptian king that I purloined from 
one of the pyramids, powdered with hieroglyphics ; thou shalt have it 
brought home to thy house’’—and the dusty old fool melted into good 
nature at this generosity of the “ modern Mandeville.” 
The gentleman who “ purloins from the pyramids” in this ninteenth 
century and upon this Western ‘continent, is Mr. C. C. Jackson of the 
United States of America. When somebody filched the letter of Lord 
Byron to Sir Walter Scott, with a gift of bones from Thermopylae, the 
Baronet thanked God that the thief could not exhibit his acquisition 
without instant detection. Sir Walter evidently considered the Abbots- 
ford thief to be a gentleman of sensibility. But Mr. C. C. Jackson having, 
while in Lima, got admission to the vaults of the Cathedral, and having 
by rare luck carried off a piece of the sbroud of Pizarro, not only boasts 
of having bamboozled the custodian, but actually presents his plunder 
to the Michigan Historical Society, and recounts with the complacency 
ofan “ Artful Dodger” the cunning with which he managed the trans- 
action and transfer. Mr. Jackson chuckles hugely at this, but common 
people will find it hard to see just the place where the laugh comes in. 
A regular thief is not regarded as a personage of credit ; a body-snatcher 
is not much beloved, even in the medical schools; and gentlemen who 
make it a business to mine for coffin plates are usually ranked with hy- 
enas or ghouls. 
Why Mr. C. C. Jackson should be prouder of his propensities than Mr. 
William Sykes was of his, we cannot imagine ; and yet it is not upon re- 
cord that the last-named gentleman presented stolen plate, with his com- 
pliments, to the British Museum. If Mr. Sykes had been fortunate 
enough to stand by the tomb of Pizzaro, he would undoubtedly have 
stolen something if there had been anything to steal; but we do not 
think he would have presented “ the swag” to the Michigan Historical 
Society. And more : if some English prig, considering that venality is 
now the rule at Mount Vernon, had bribed a negro and had carried off 
the thigh-bone of Washington, he would hardly have sent the osseous 
treasure to the Antiquarian Society. There is, after all, adelicacy about 
such matters, of which Mr. Jackson does not seem to have the slightest 
sense. This may, indeed, be the better for him. If he intends to obtain 
notoriety by pilfering, we trust that either by nature or habit he is ex- 
ceedingly tough, so that no compunctious visitings may accompany his 
visits to celebrated shrines. He might, indeed, go into the business of 
furnishing relies both of a lay and ecclesiastical character. Who can 
say that Mr. Forrest might not play “ Richard IIL” less like Richard 
No. 3, with the os coccygis of George Frederick Cooke suspended as a 
charm upon his manly breast ? 
What affecting sermons might not be preached by the Rev. Morphine 
Velvet with a lock of the hair of Wesley inclosed in bis breastpin ! 
Here is a field of operations, for pointing out which we shall charge Mr. 
Jackson nothing. Hecan enter upon it with little or no capital, es- 
pecially if he can manage to steal his railway tickets. He will need no- 
thing but a crowbar, a mattock, a few false keys and adark lantern. By 
proper industry and enterprise he may have a collection, the largest in 
the world, of craniums, bones, shrouds and coffia-bits. He can present 
the whole ghastly collection to Harvard College, and can go down to 
terity as the great bone benefactor and relic-raiser of the century. 
is name shall be uttered with gaping awe by frightened lion-hunters, 
and fu‘ure ages respect the sepulchre of that man who did not respect 
the sepulchre of any one ; unless, like Professor Warren, Mr. Jackson 
should make a donation of his skeleton to the Cooper or the Smithson- 
ian, and thus grin with ghastly blandness upon several generations of ad- 
mirers. What a magnificent enterprise would this be! If we pause with 
wonder before the coat of Franklin ; if the staff of Washington fills us 
with awe ; if the cocked hat of Bonaparte charms the visitors of the 
Louvre, Mr. Jackson may well aspire to the eminence of having discarded 
the trappings of defanct celebrities and of going directly at their skulls, 
eye-teeth and winding sheets. 
In so doing he will nobly sustain our American reputation. We are 
not only a great people, but we are also a free people. When we travel, 
therefore, we make it a point not only to wear our hats in sacred places, 
bat to void our spittle upon sacred floors. Where others are hushed in 
reverent awe, Jonathan whistles. Where others wear coats, he is smit- 
ten with a passion for frocks. Objects which others are content to look 
upon, he must feel. He thrasts his cane through a picture to find out 
whether it be painted upon canvas or panel, and is very much astonished 
a8 a consequence to find a gallery closed against all visitors for a month. 
In short, Jonathan in his mo:t innocent mood manages to bore every- 
body while amusing himself. We find no fault with this. We are a 
great people, and are bound to maintain the national dignity. But 
whether that dignity be compatible with plain larceny, and whether the 
Teceiver be not as bad as the thief, are points for the Michigan Historical 
Society to settle. 
To be sure, a decision in favour of Mr. Jackson’s notions of propriety 
might heighten the interest of war, and require the orgauization in every 
army of a corps of expert and learned burglars. Our national collection 
at Washington is rather small, consisting principaliy, we believe, of a 
bottle of otto of roses, presented by some infatuated prince to our Go- 
Veroment, in the vain hope of imparting to it a degree of fragrance. 
Let us establish at once a National Museum, and appoint Mr. Jackson 
Jackal-in-chief and appropriator-general. How soon might we glory in 
the treasures of the Vatican and the Louvre! There are Yankees who, 
or & consideration, would agree to bring over bodily the Venus de Me- 

cl, or even the horses of St. Marc. There are Yankees who would, for 
4 consideration, cut off the ears of George III. (or what is left of them), 
and nail the same upon the doorposts of our Capitol. There are Yan- 
kees who would import the house of Shakespeare in “ whittlings,” and 
Teconstruet the same by contract. There are, in short, Yankecs who 
Would do anything for notoriety or money, and foremost among these, 
- inscribe the name of the particular admirer of Pizzaro above cele- 
rated.— N.Y. Tribune, July 1. 

—p——— 


Kiperial Parvliancent. 


ON THE RIGHT OF VISIT. 
The subjoined extracts are taken from a debate in the House of Lords, 
On the difficulty with America and on the Slave Trade generally, which 
took place on Thursday, the 17th ult. 


- The Earl of Malmesbury sides with General Cass. He threatens Spain. 


ao he greatest justice, my right reverend friend (the 
Pape of Oxford) has laid unmitigated blame on the Spanish government 
towards he 4 gross breach of treaty and the commission of gross cruelty 
Pa “ah e Alrican race. And this, too, after all the despatches which 
vate oe from England to Spain on the subject, and which, I be- 
am not ey Were spread out, would reach from here to Cuba itself. I 
dune — defending the present government, which has only been so 
the fanit poy existence, but it would be unfair to say that this has been 
las done its nod British government. One British ministry after another 
Spain has o it to induce Spain to do its duty, and has signally failed. 
tuletemee aoe to us that passive resistance which is the most difficult 
greatest risk of es to overcome ; and it has not been without the 
sag a ocuision with other countries that we have attempted 
aud which if es that were perhaps stronger than we had aright to take, 
reign Minister of the further might have involved usin war. The Fo- 
etenas . 4 country cannot act entirely upon the feeling which 
tisk of aon ~ nglisbman upon this subject. It involves so much 
e AAS. a = other nations who—I say it witbout offence to them 
taken ane strongly as we do on this subject, that every step must 
Right be diepored to adoe (eenstet cannot act with the vigour he 
ended into a sort pt. It was not only that other nations have de- 





ciple of slavery and slavery itself, but that they do not even admit those 
doctrines of law which my noble and learned friend who spoke last has 
laid down. My noble and learned friend (Lord Brougham) said that 
there was a difference between the right of search and the right of visit ; 
that although we have no right to search, we have aright to visit, in or- 
der to carry out the police of the ocean. The United States have con- 
stantly and categorically refused to admit that distinction. They say 
that on no account, for no purpose and upon no suspicion, shall a ship 
carrying the American flag be boarded except by an American ship, un- 
less at the risk of the officer boarding or detaining her. 

It is not long ago that we tried to obtain from all civilized nations an 
agreement by which our officers might kaow how far they should go in 
cases of strong suspicion, and be protected from the consequences of any 
mistake on their part in boarding a vessel of another country not liable 
toseizure. I tried to ascertain what license other nations would give in 
this respect ; but I was anticipated by the French government, who laid 
it down that no French ship should be detained, stopped or boarded, but 
that certain forms should be gone through without detaining her, which, 
to a certain but very small extent, might ascertain her right to carry the 
flag which flies at her mast. I need hardly tell the House that I have 
not admitted the international law as laid down by the American Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, until that statement had been approved and 
fortified by the law officers of the Crown. But having admitted that, I 
have put it as strongly as possible to the American government that if 
itis known that the American flag covers every iniquity, every pirate 
and slaver on earth will carry it and no other; that this must bring dis- 
grace on that honoured banner, and that instead of vindicating the 
honour orthe country by an obstinate adherence to their present decla- 
ration, the contrary results will follow—that the American flag will be 
prostituted to the worst of purposes. [Hear.] I shall continue to urge 
that it is necessary in these civilized times, with countless vessels navi- 
gating the ocean, that there should be, if not a right by international 
law, an agreement amongst nations how far they would go to verify na- 
tionality of vessels and ascertain their right to bear a particular flag. 
From the language I have used, from the conversations which I have had 
with the American Minister resident in this country, and from the obser- 
vations contained in a very able paper drawn up by General Cass on this 
subject, i am not without strong bopes that some arrangement of this 
kind may be made with the United States, which, with the orders given 
to the officials in both countries, may enable us to verify the flags of all 
countries without running the risk of offence to the country to which a 
ship belongs. 

Your Lordships, I think, cannot expect me to go more into detail as to 
the difficulties that lie in our way in suppressing the slave trade. (Hear, 


pired, to inquire what were our rights; whether, if we had such rights, 
we should be prepared to stand by them ; and whether, if we had them 
not, we ought not at once candidly to disclaim them. They had aceor- 
dingly taken the advice of the law officers of the Crown, whose decided 
opinion was, that by international law, we had no right of search—no 
right of visitation whatever in time of peace. That being so, he need 
not say they had thought it would be unbecoming in the British govern- 
ment to delay for one moment the avowal of thisconclusion. But while 
they perfectly acknowledged that England had no right to visit American 
vessels engaged in peaceful commerce, it would, on the other hand, be 
wrong to ray that this country should abandon the policy which had so 
honourably distinguished her, or that she should cease to employ her 
fleets in puttiog down the slave trade. On this point the position taken 
by the British government was mey | that which in one of the most able 
State papers had been laid down by General Cass in his letter to Lord 
Napier. In that document there was this passage :— 

A merchant vessel upon the high seas is protected by her national character. 
He who forcibly enters her does so upon his own responsibility. Undoubtedly, 
if a vessel assume a national character to which she is not entitled, and is sa 
ing under false colours, she cannot be protected by this ion of a nation- 
ality to which she has no claim. As the identity of & person must be determined 
by the officer bearing a process for his arrest, and determined at the risk of such 
officer, so must the national identity of a vessel be determined at the like hazard 
to him who, doubting the flag she displays, searches her to ascertain her true 
character. There,no doubt, =e be circumstances which would go far to modify 
the complaints a nation would have aright to make for such a violation of its 
sovereignty. If the boarding officer had just grounds for suspicion, and deported 
himself with propriety in the performauce of his task, doing no injury, and 
peaceably retiring when satisfied of his error, no nation would make such an 
act the subject of serious reclamation. 

This, he believed, was strictly the position which we were entitled to 
take by international law. The American government had themselves 
acknowledged it on the face of General Cass’ State paper to be that 
which “no nation would make the subject of serious reclamation ;” and 
this course her Majesty’s goverament would instruct our cruisers in 
future to pursue. [Hear, hear.] The honourable gentleman had also 
asked whether any addition had been made to our fleet in the Cuban 
waters. During the time that her Majesty’s government had been in 
office, no such addition had taken place. 

And he might say further, that it had necessarily come under their 
consideration whether the continuance of our squadron in those waters 
was requisite for the object which we had in view, and whether there 
were not also attached to its continuance there, objections of another and 
more serious character. It was obvious that the question of maintaining 
re on the coast of Africa was very different from the question 
0 











hear.] I must say, however, that I think we made a mistake in ding 
our squadrons to the Cuban waters iustead of leaving them on the coast 
of Africa. On the Cuban coast they are in American waters; the ships 
detained are outward bound from those countries; no doubt they have 
on board provisions for slaves ; uo doubt they are going to Africa, and 
will return with slaves, tbut they are not carrying slaves when they 
are detained. Admiral Fanshawe, who is about to command her Ma- 
jesty’s fleet in the Mediterranean, told me that so effectual were the 
operations of our squadron on the coast of Africa, that to the beginning of 
the Russian war the slave trade was nearly extinct. He stated that 
when, about ten years ago, he took the command on that station, fifty- 
four slavers were captured in the first year of his command ; fifty in the 
next ; not more than two or three in the third ; and that, during the 
command of the admiral who succeeded him, the captures were reduced 
to an almost infinitessimal amount. During the Russian war, however, 
it was necessary to withdraw a large part of our squadron, and the result 
was that the slave trade again made progess. I must say that the con- 


taining one on the coast of Cuba. A squadron on the coast of 
Cuba was in the highway of American commerce. Each day it could 
not fail to meet numberless vessels of American origin peaceably en- 
gaged in trade. And it was obvious that, as in carrying out the instrue- 
tions given to them much must necessarily be left to the discretion of 
our officers, there must always be far greater risk of misunderstandiag— 
if not collision—in the case of vessels in such a sea, Whereas on the 
coast of Africa, where the commerce was much more scattered, it was 
much eagierto ascertain the character of a suspicious ship than when 
she was among a number of other vessels pursuing lawful commerce. It 
was therefore now under the consideration of her Majesty’s government 
whether it was not more desirable at once to withdraw our squadron 
from the Cuban waters. The orignal plan by which that blockade was 
instituted, he was free to confess, was adopted at the suggestion of the 
American government; but neither that government nor the govern- 
ment of this country at that time saw the grave objections to which it 
had since become liable..* * * * * 





duct of Spain towards us on this question has been marked by the greatest 
ingratitude. We have taken her part on several occasions against those 
whom she has suspected of designs adverse to her. It has always been 
the policy of England and of other European countries to support Spain 
and defend her in the occupation of Cuba against hostile invasions, as 
well as to prevent any agreement by which she might be induced to part 
with it. But if Spain continues to show that utter want of principle, and 
that utter and base ingratitude which she has displayed towards this 
country, which has always been her friend, I do not hesitate to say that 
she must expect that indifference will be exchanged for amity, and in- 
stead of our taking her part she must expect us to leave her to whatever 
Consequences may ensue, whether proceeding from her present conduct 
or not. si 


Lord Brougham draws a distinction between Visit and Search. 
* * * * Tt was sometimes alleged that America was interested in this 
traffic in slaves, but this was not the fact. Not one of those slaves, or 
scarcely one of them, was ever carried to the United States ; ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of them were brought to Cuba. The bulk went to 
Cuba. The coast of that country was so indented with creeks and sur- 
rounded by coral reefs that it was impossible for any squadron stationed 
there to prevent the importation of slaves. But if an end could be put 








to the system of corruption by which the Spanish governors received a 
fee for every importation, an end would be at once put to the difficulties 
of the question, and to the difficulty which had arisen between us and 
America. That country could not admit the right of search in time of peace. 
But at the same time it-could not be admitted that if a pirate chose to 
hoist the American flag he was to pass free without even being asked if 
he was an American. The right of visit was a totally different thing 
from the right of search. He bad no hesitation in saying that he be- 
lieved this question would be satisfactorily arranged ; but that itshould 
be rendered unnecessary to discuss it by inducing Spain to perform the 
obligations which she had contracted and been paid for was a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. * * * * * 


Earl Grey explains the difference. 

** * * However indignant we might feel at the prostitution of the 
American flag for slave trade purposes, it was our duty to remain rigidly 
within the terms of our rights, and not to attempt any interference with 
a bond fide American vessel. But he thought his noble friend attached 
too much importance to these transactions from the accounts we had re- 
ceived from the United States. It had been assumed too hastily that our 
officers had acted in an improper and illegal manner. If he were not 
mistaken the orders issued by us were to this effect—if we knew a ship 
to be an American, even though we were satisfied that she was engaged 
in the slave trade, our cruisers-bad no right to interfere with her. But 
we had treaties with Spain, and other Powers, for the prevention of the 
slave trade, and if we had reasonable grounds for suspecting that a ves- 
sel was engaged in this abominable traffic, and that she bad for the time 
made use of the United States flag—tbat she was not really an American 
sbip at all—we had a right to overhaul her, and to search her. If, how- 
ever, she produced the American papers, even though she be full of 
slaves, it was our duty to discharge her, and to leave to the United 
States the disgrace of that iniquitous traffic. He hoped and trusted that 
the orders to our cruisers were strict in this respect, and that any excess 
of tbat discretion which was allowed our officers under the circumstances 
would meet with proper punishment. (Hear, hear.) * * * * * 


And is supported by the Earl of Aberdeen, 


If we had any suspicion of a vessel bearing the American 
flag being encaged in this illicit traffic, and we believed her to be a ge- 
nuine American yessel, our cruisers could not interfere with her. In- 
deed they could not, from mere caprice, overhaul any vessel whatever, 
but there must be a reasonable ground for suspecting that she was not 
only not entitled to hoist the flag she did, but was engaged in the slave 
trade, it being necessary to record such reasons in the log book of the 
cruiser. (Hear, hear.] All that we bad to do was to ascertain as accu- 
rately as possibie the real character of the vessel, and if she were one 
belonging to Spain or any other Power with which we had a treaty, we 
could deal with her. If, on the contrary, she turned out to be an Ame- 
rican vessel, no matter whether she were engaged in the slave trade or 
not, inasmuch as we had no treaty on the subject with America, we 
could not arrest the progress of the vessel, or interfere in any way what- 
ever. bas. 


*s + * 


On the following night, June 18, a discussion took place on the same 
topics, in the House of Commons. 


Mr. Fitzgerald, Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, defines the Go- 
vernment position, and quotes General Cass’s declaration that the identity of a 
suspicious vessel must be determined. 

* * * * He would now inform the honourable gentleman what the 
views of her Majesty’s government were as to the claim of the American 
government that the right of search or of visitation should be renounced. 
This right had no doubt been a constant source of irritation between the 
two nations, and, whatever might have been the practice of preceding 
governments of this country, it had never been admitted by the Ameri- 
cans. It had become the duty, then, of her Majesty’s government, ia con- 





of relaxation of the feeling with respect to the prin- 


sequence of the unfortunate circumstances which had recently trans- 


Mr. Roebuck regrets the tone assumed in Congress. He holds firmly to the right. 

* * * * He was not disposed in any way to derogate from the cha- 
racter or the dignity of England; and he said tbat the language which 
had been held on this matter in the American Congress was not worthy 
of gentlemen at the head of a great nation. (Hear, hear.) That lan- 
guage had savoured far too much of the Ancient Pistol and the Bobadil 
style to be consistent with the dignity of a great assembly. They had 
assumed that England desired to insult them. Alter what had taken 
place that night, and the expression which the honourable gentleman had 
given to the feelings which animated Englishmen, he hoped that our bre- 
thren in America would admit their error, aud see that we were desir- 
ous of maintaining good relations with them, and had no intention to 
wound them or give them offence. (Hear, hear.) He had read with 
great pain the statements made by leading men in America, * * * * 
We might have vigilant officers, but he did not believe a tithe of the eto- 
ries that had been told, nor that an Englishman had ever, in the exercise 
of the power that was given to him, done aught that should call on the 
government which he bad served to blame him for his conduct. (Hear, 
hear.) He was sure the people of England in this matter would main- 
tain that great position which they had ever held. (Hear, hear.) They 
were not to be bullied out ofaright. They did not wish to retain power 
which they ought not to have, nor do anything calculated to injure or 
wound the feelings of the American people, but they would at the same 
time take care of their own hoaour. (Cheers.) * * * * * 


Lord John Russell approves the temperate explanation of Mr. Fitzgerald ; but de- 
clares for the right of Visit. 

*** * It would never suit the purpose of the Americans, in carry- 
ing on their commerce on the Chinese seas, where piracy prevailed, if, 
after a pirate ship had taken and plundered an American vessel, and per- 
haps killed the crew, she bad only to hoist the British flag, and that that 
flag was to protect her against examination. But, as the honourable 
gentleman had justly said, these were two great nations having the same 
regard for the rights of humanity ; and he (Lord J. Russel!) did not 
thing very much consequence was to be attached to the speeches made 
on this subject in the American Congress. He believed the interest of 
those two great nations was to remain united, and he was happy to hear 
that, whatever was to be their decision as to the disposition of the squad- 
ron, it was not the intention of her Majesty’s government to deviate from 
that line of policy which we had now fullowed for so many years, and 
which policy we were justified in continuing. He only wished further 
to express the pleasure he had felt on hearing the temperate and able 
statement of the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. [Cheers.] * * * * 


Lord Palmerston is still more decided in the same view. 


* * * * He quite concurred with the noble lord, the member for Lon- 
don, in thinking it was impossible to admit the naked principle, that 
the hoisting of the flag of any particular country was to be taken as an 
unequivocal proof that the vessel belonged to the country whose flag she 
hoisted. It was well known that every vessel carried for signal purposes 
the flags of various countries ; and if the simple hoisting of the flag of 
England or the United States or of any of the numerous South American 
States were to be admitted as a complete and sufficient proof of the na- 
tionality of the vessel, piracy of every description would roam the seas 
with impunity, and every country possessing a mercantile navy would 
soon feel the disastrous consequences of such an admission. [ Hear, hear.] 
He had not understood the honourable gentleman (the Under Secretary) 
to have stated that the government had adopted that priuciple to the 
extent to which he had referred. He had been informed by his right ho- 
nourable friend, the late First Lord of the Admiralty, that no instrac- 
tions had been sent to the cruisers on the Cuban coast different from 
those instructions which were agreed on in 1844in concert with the Ame- 
rican government. He presumed that the fresh instructions which had 
now been sent out would be communicated to Parliament, in order that 
they might judge in what degree the former instructions had been modi- 
fied. (Hear,hear.] "*°** 

Mr. Disraeli denies the concession of the right of Visit ; but expresses the most 
conciliatory views. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcuEequer bad listened with very great sa- 
tisfaction to the observations of the noble lord, the member for London, 
and thought that the best answer to the violent speeches that had been 
made in the American Senate would be the calm and dispassionate dis- 
cussion that had taken place that evening. [Hear.hear.] His honour- 
able friend, the Under Secretary, in his statement on the part of the go- 
veroment, bad not stated what he (tbe Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
might mention, that without conceding the point to which the noble lord 
had just referred, and which they bad not in any way conceded, her Ma- 
jesty’s government, after poiuting out the terrible abuse of their flag 
under the present system, and that piracy of the most flagrant character 
might be committed, had invited the government of the United States to 
favour them with their suggestions cs to the mode by which such things 
might be prevented, and had offered to take those suggestions into con- 
sideration, and if possible to combine with that government in any ar- 
rangement that might promise a eatisfactury solution of the difficulties 
whica both governments at present experienced. Taey bad not as yet 





received any auswer to that proposition, but he was inclined to believe 
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‘that it would be received by the goverament of the United States in the 
same spirit as it had been offered. (Hear, hear.) 

His honourable friend bad so fully entered into the question, as far as 
Ava 


i would it be convenient for him (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
to go at any length into the subject. He confessed he looked forward 
with great that the existing misconceptions would soon disap- 
pear—{hear, hear.]—and that their occurrence now would lead to an un- 
derstandiog u this subject that would prevent a renewal of them 
hereafter. (Hear, hear.) He was sure both the American go- 
verament and the A people, when they had examined thoroughly 
this subject, and had paused and pondered over all that bad occurred, 
would feel that it was for the advan of both countries, and for the 
benefit of civilization, that there should be some clear understanding as 


ter. Far from being alarmed, he was not displeased to hear that Ame- 
rican ships of war had been sent into the Cuban waters, because the crews 
of those vessels would themselves be witnesses of what was taking place 


there, and he did not doubt that they would act re ep ot grea 
and fidelity they had shown on other occasious, and to which the noble 
lord, the member for Tiverton, had borne witness. 


There was also another reason why he took no gloomy view of our re- 
lations with the United States, however threatening they might appear. 
It was because upon all the great principles of policy which influenced 
the system of the United States there was between the government of 
that oene pee that of her Majesty, generally speaking, a complete ac- 

ance. e wi d with no jealousy the g | expansion of the 
Wnited States ; we did not find in the general course of their policy 
cause of jeal 





any 
or distrust on our part ; and, kaowing that there was 
i among the public men of America a sincere desire to cultivate 
friendly relations with the government and people of this country, he 
could not allow an accidental! ebullition to induce him to believe that a 
policy founded upon deep reflection and an intimate acquaintance with 
the mataal interests of the two countries could be terminated or in any 
way disturbed by circumstances which could only be regarded as of a 
transient nature, and which, if considered of a minatory nature, assumed 
a far more serious character than their essential merits could justify. 
(Hear, hear.] . 
enue canetineeedl 


INDIA ; SULTRINESS AND SUICIDE. 


The sultry labours of our Indian Army monopolize our space and tax 
our sympathies, As the spectre of an Imperial danger vanishes, 80 we 
become more able to feel for the miseries of a full-fed and beavily-armed 
Boglishman in My Ane pursuit of a naked, light-armed, | gg, Page 
The seat of war is but a little patch in the Peniasula of India. The great 
provinces and kingdoms of the South and West are peaceful and sound 
at heart ; the North, from Thibet to Cabul, is not only loyal but enthu- 
elastic ; the Central districts are our own ; our ally of Nepaul is so satis- 
fied with his plunder and good service, that he only aks to go home 
quietly and celebrate the success of our arms; even the extreme East, 
represented by Calcutta and her dependencies, is disquieted only by fears 
for its own wealth. A district not much larger than Mysore, and much 
smaller than that Carnatic in which we won so many early victories, is 
now the home and of the Indian rebellion. From the Southera 

ts of Oude Northwards to the top of Rohilcund, and from the Eastera 
of the Ganges to the frontier of Nepaul, less than 150 miles square 

11 comprise all we bave to conquer ia India. The hard conditions of 
Ses cconuest are, that we must catch and strangle the rebellion in its 
fast retreat. We must not suffer it to escape and light up the fires afresh 
io other places. 

This Robilcund is not a mountainous country easily defended ; it is 
® country of rich plains, watered by numerous fivers, all which, tending 
Southwards parallel with the Ganges, join and fall into that river at a 
point not far South of Furrackabad. Rude forts and patches of jungle, 
and shallow rivers and groves of trees, are all the aid which the country 
affords to the mutineers. The climate is their more formidable ally. Io 
Burope, where we can talk of basking in the sun, we are incapable of 
imagining that in India the sun is always, at all times of the year, a 
deadly enemy. What, then, must be the torrid horrors of those shade- 
less plains to a marching columa of European soldiers in the month of 
Jane? Mere naked facis such as the telegraph brings us do not enable 
us to understand this war. Mere general truth is as unreal as fal-chood. 
We had beard before that Sir Colin Campbell had advanced into Robil- 
ound, but we acquire no notion what it is to move an army in India un- 
til we see pictured by our correspondent’s graphic pen the li.es of 
eamels, elephants, and oxen crossing, with soft tramp and in the silent 
night, in line so long and so far drawn that it fades from the eye in a 
dim distant streak—until we see in his description “a plain expand into 
one vast sea of animals—all for an army of 6,000 men.” English 
weather is sometimes hot, butits heat is not of the same nature with the 
heat of India. It is all the difference between discomfort and death. 

This Indian War is now only a war against the climate. We read 
that Sir Colin advances by forced marches trom the banks of the Ganges, 
and, crossing the Ramguoga, penetrates twenty-one miles North, to the 
vill of Tingree ; but he finds only a deserted fort and a frightened 

ace. Thence he proceeds to Jellalabad, only five miles distant, and, 
natead of resisting him to the death, the Hindoos politely off+: to assist 
him io killing all the Mahomedans. Thence turning Eastward, and 
crossing a plain bounded by two smaller rivers, he reaches Shabjehan- 
pore, where the mutineers had been swearing to each other to stand and 
die. But he found only a half-peopled city, Nana Sahib having fled be- 
fore him to Bareilly, the capital city of Rohilcund, situated abou! 40 
tiles to the North, and the rebel Moulvie having doubled back agaiu to 
Oude. At Shabjehanpore our correspondent’s letter closes, and we 
deeply regret to add that private accounts give us reason to fear there 
will be some intermission in those interesting descriptions which bring 
before our readers the very aspect of Indian life and Iodian warfare. 
We have every reason to hope, however, that his sickness is but transi- 
tory, and that a little rest among the hills will restore him tv his public 
duties. The tale is now taken up by our Bombay correspondent, who 
brings down the operations to the 8th of May, two days after the resap- 
ture = Bareilly. The British troops moved in three detachments upon 





The Commander-in-Chief, with Walpole’s division, marched North- 
wards from Sbahjebanpore, Brigadier Joues’s columa came down South- 
wards from Moradabad, and General Penny’s force from the West 
concentrated almost at the same time upon this metropolis of the revolt. 
The death of this last General happened by one of those hazards which 
checker the history of this warfare. He is riding at night, careless and 
gnapprebensive of danger, at the head of his men; dark moving ob- 
jects and a light—as the light of a port-fire—are seen in the path before 
him. Then comes the rattling storm of Dw pn His men rush for- 
ward, the gun is captured, and the ambu enemy is driven off; but 
tbe General is dead—dead close to the gun which had fired upon bim— 
sti and covered with wounds. But how c are the fortunes 
of the mutineers since the days of Delhi! A few guus discharged against 
the columns advancing to cross the bridges over the streams that 
surround Bareilly, an onslaught of a few desperate fanatics who sought 
only to fulfil a vow of self immolation, and the rebel army was dispersed, 
and the city at our me When the last accounts left, Sir Colin was 
bee troops South into Oude in chase of the Moulvie of Lucknow, 
who, after his escape from Shabjehanpore, had gathered to him some of 
the wandering atoms of this broken mass of mutineers. 

But while we congratulate the country upon the general aspect of 
affairs in India we do not forget the dangers of the terrible crisis we have 
| rw nor do we seek to that we bave still anxieties for the futare. 

ith courage and conduct all will be well, but the courage of English- 
men is but the courage of men, and there are laws of physical endurance 
which no courage can overcome. We have already stated that the European 
soldiers who fought at Arrah were dressed in cloth coats buttoned up to 
the throat, cloth trousers, and ry eee cal Ia addition to this, we 
oow bear that they had no fuod during the whole of that disastrous day. 
it is said also that Her Majesty's 6th Regiment lately marched from Cal- 
cutta in cloth coats, which the Colonel would not permit to be even 
at the neck, and full-dress shakoes. The men had been provided 

with light clothing, but it seems they were to go up by carriage dak, 
which will carry no . Therefore they were compelled to wear 
their cloth clothes on their backs, and leave their light clothing behind. 

Can we wonder that men grow disgusted and break down under such 
treatment, or shall we wonder if, when the moment of conflict comes, 

are found too weak to fight? There are moral causes also which 
upon a man’s courage. tis the first quality of a commanding offi- 

cer to obtain the confidence of those whom he leads. If he bave not this 
he is unqualified for command, and it is gross cruelty to place him ina 
— where he can only disgrace himself and cause the destruction of 
men. If the information received by our correspondent is correct as 

to the existence of such a disqualification in some of the officers now in 
ommand in Robilcund and in Oude no personal considerations towards 
ao individual should be allowed to interfere with obvious public duty. 


nt we were masters of the details, that it was not necessary, nor | the 


Do it with as mach gentleness, as mach delicacy, as you caa, but the 
duty must be done. As to the officers who send their men into the burn- 
ing plains clad ia a red-cloth uniform, we would have no delicacy with 
m, A sharp and summary example is necessary to save the lives of 
our soldiers aad the credit of our arms.—Times, June 17. 
— 
HER MAJESTY IN THE MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


On Monday afternoon (the 14th ult.) Her Majesty and the Prince-Con- 
sort, attended by a distinguished suite, passed through the ancient city 
of Coventry on their way to Stoneleigh, the seat of Lord Leigh, the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Warw ire. The royal train, consisting of seven 
carriage, arrived at Coventry at half-past five. As the corlége entered 
the station a royal salute was fired from a battery, sent expressly from 
Weedon for the occasion, the city bells were rang, and the crowd raised 
an eathasiastic cheer. Lord Leigh and L'eut.-Gen. Sir Harry Smith, in 
command of the northern district, received Her Majesty as she alighted 
from the carriage. A guard of honour, composed of 100 men of the 22d 
Foot, was posted along the front of the platform, and a squadron of the 
15th Hussars lined the ground leading trom the station to the Stoneleigh 
Road. The Mayor and Town Council of Coventry were in attendance 
to present an address to the Queen, accompanied by their sword and 
mace bearers. In a gallery erected at the station there were assembled 
about five hundred young men and women of the middle class, whose 
voices, as Her Majesty approached, swelled into one harmonious melody 
in the words of the “ National Anthem.” This was repeated outside the 
station gates from a gallery in which there were assembled about 10,000 
school children. The effect of this choral welc was di 
beautiful, and Her Majesty was evidently much affected 
pected demonstration. 

The Mayor baviug presented an address, the royal party entered their 
carriages and proceeded at ordinary travelling pace to Stoneleigh Ab- 
bey, between six and seven miles distant, the Stoneleigh troop of War- 
wicksbire Yeomanry Cavalry, uoder the command of the Hon. Capt. E. 
C. Leigh, forming the escort. Stoneleigh Abbey is situated in a spot of 
peculiar beauty, about three miles from Kenilworth, on a sloping bank 
of the Avon. The more ancient part of this stately pile, forming three 
sides of a square, was built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, upon the 
site of the old Abbey ; but of the original edifice little now remains ex- 
cept the groined arches below the present building and the venerable 
gate-house, dating as far back as the fourteenth century. It issurrounded 
by an exteusive park adorned with a profusion of venerable oaks, and 
abounding with deer. On arriving at Stoneleigh, the royal party were 
conducted to a magnificent suite of apartments appropriated to their 
use, upon the arrangement and embellishment of which Lord Leigh bad 
called into requisition all the resources of decorative art. In the even- 
ing the front of the old Abbey aud the portico of the mansion-house be- 
yond were splendidly illuminated, and a grand banquet was given, at 
which, in addition to Her Majesty and the Prince-Cousort, and the mem- 
bers of their suite, the Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Agues Grosvenor, 
the Earl of Dalkeith, the Dowager Lady Leigh, the Hon. Lady Leigh, 
Sir Archibald Campbell, the Hon. Miss Leigh, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Harry 
Smith, Sir Michael and Lady Octavia Shaw Stewart, and several of the 
neighbouring gentry, were present, The band of the 2d Life Guards was 
stationed in the park, and played at iutervals during the eveniog. 

On Tuesday, at noon, the Queen, accompanied by the Prince Consort, 
made ber entry into the populous manufacturing town of Birmingham, 
under circumstances which invested the ceremouy with a degree of va- 
ried interest, splendour, aud animation never exceeded ou any other oc- 
casion on which she bas conferred a similar honour upon any of her sub- 
jects, and which will long live in the memory of all who witaessed it. 

Her Majesty left Kenilworth station in the morning a few minutes 
after the appvinted time, and at a few miuutes before twelve the august 
party were landed upon the platform of the Birmingham station. The 
members of the Royal suite were: the Earl of Delawarr, lord chamber- 
lain ; the Marquis of Abercorn, groom of the stole to the Prince Con- 
sort ; the Right Hon. S. H. Walpole, Secretary of State in attendance ; 
the Duchess of Atholl, lady of the Bedchamber to the Queen (who rode 
during the day in the Qaven’s carriage); the Hon. Horatia Stopford, 
maid of honour ; the Hun. Gen. Bouverie, equerry to the Queev ; Col. 
Seymour, equerry to the Priace Cousort ; and Col. Sir C. Phipps, privy 
purse. 

On emerging from the station, under an escort of the 10th Hussars, 
the royal cortege entered Queen-street. As the Queen approached the 
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Market-hall she was greeted with vebement cheering from the crowd. 
Proceeding then at a slow pace along Woster-street, High-street, Bull- 
street, Colmore-row, all of which were tastefully festooned with flowers 
and evergreens, aud where her Majesty received a most enthusiastic wel- 
come from the crowds assembled along the footpaths and at the open 
wiudows, the cortege arrived at the Town-ball, which had been decorated 
for her reception in a very splendid manner. 

As her Majesty entered the building the assembly rose in a body, and 
the choir stationed in the gallery sang tbe national anthem. Loyal and 
dutiful addresses were then presented to the Queen and the Pricce Con- 
sort to which suitable replies were returned. Her Majesty was pleased 
to confer the honour of kaighthvod on Mr. Ratcliff, the Mayor. This 
concluded the ceremony in the Town Hall, and by one o'clock the 
royal party were again in their carriages. 

he three royal carriages, escorted as before, but preceded by 10 or 
12 private vehicles, containing the members of the Council, the Re- 
corder, Magistrates, and other officials of the borough, were soon on their 
way up New Street, en route to Aston Park. The Queen was now heartily 
cheered, and the cheering was kept up during the progress through New 
Street and High Street. These streets were crowded, and generally 
along the line to the Park (more than two miles) the fuotpaths, which 
alone could be left for spectators, were well filled. Her Majesty had a 
most hearty reception in the neighbourhood of the Ganmaker’s Arch ; 
and the only other matter of iuterest before the Park was reached was 
the singing of the National Anthem, by some 35,000 or 40,000 Sunday- 
echool children, who were upon two immense platforms, terminating at 
the borough boundary. At this point the procession was joined by Owen 
Pell, Esq., the High Sheriff, and a number of county magistrates. 

At the entrance to the Park, a pleasing and very appropriate, al- 
though simple, triumphal arch was erected ; as much of the Elizabethan 
style as possible being introduced into its ornamentation. Passing the 
arch, the royal cortége swept up a broad avenue, belted by fine old ches- 
out and elm trees; a deep gallery crowded with spectators being on 
each side within the line of the trees. 

Upon the higher ground, near the quadrangle, there were parties of 
Hussars and of the 36th Regiment, with the bands of those regiments ; 
and, being saluted in the usual style by the men, as well as by dis- 
charges of cannon, the Queen alighted and entered that noble old Eliza- 
betban mansion, Aston Hall. Sir Francis Scott, chairman of the interim 
managers of the Park Company, with his colleagues, received her Ma- 
jesty ; who, being conducted up the grand staircase—which was lined 
with the portraits of the family of the founder and others historically 
interesting—entered the reception room prepared for her Majesty’s use. 
This room was occupied by Charles I. for two days in ——. After a 
short time her Majesty and suite entered the great drawing-room, in 
which luncheon was prepared, of which the royal visitors partook. 
Thence, entering the great gallery, followed by a number of invited 
guests, her Majesty received an address from the interim managers, 
which was read and presented by Sir Francis Scott. The Queen made 
the following reply :— 

I sincerely thank you for your loyal assurance of devoted attachment to my 
throne and person. 

The improvement of the moral, intellectaal, and social of uty people 
will always command my earnest attention ; and in opening this hall pA ers 
to-day I rejoice to have another opportunity of promoting their comfort and in- 
nocent recreation. 

Her Majesty subsequently inspected various articles of historic interest 
that had been placed in the really noble old wainscotted apartment ; and 
then went into rooms in the opposite wing, contaiaing collections of oil 
paintings, engravings, and photographs, lent for exhibition. Her Majesty 
afterwards came upon the balcony, and was loudly cheered ; and Sir 
Francis Scott said— Her Majesty authorises me in her name, to annouce 
that the Park is now open.” Descending the great staircase, the Queen 

through and inspected a fine collection of the production of Bir- 
mingbam, priocipally artistic, and walked to the bottom of the terrace. 
The royal party then retraced their steps through the hall, entered their 
peers and drove off for the Aston station, whence the train started 
about half past three for Coventry. 

Lord Leigh invited a distinguished party of the nobility and gentry 
in the neighbourhood to meet her Majesty and the Priace Consort at dia- 
ner. The august visitors passed the night at Stoneleigh a. 

The Queen and Prince Consort left Stoneleigh Abbey on Wedaesday, 
at one o’clock in the afternoon, and proceeded to Warwick to honour 
the Earl and Countess of Warwick with a visit. The royal party and 
suite partook of luncheon, which was served in the grand dining-room of 
the castle. The dessert service used at the luncheon was furmerly in the 
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possession of the Earl of Leicester, bears bis arms, and was. it is believed, 
used on the occasion of the remarkeble visit of Queen Elizabeth to Ke- 
nilworth. Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, and suite, subsequently in- 
spected the castle, passed through the various rooms, carefully examin- 
ing the numerous objects of interest for which, in addition to its ancient 
character and historical aseociations, it has become celebrated. The Ear} 
of Warwick had then the honour of conducting her Majesty to the gar- 
dens, where she spent som time, and afterwards proceeded to the con- 
servatory, containing the Warwick Vase, in which her Majesty appeared 
to take an especial interest. While in the gardens, and in the presence 
of the distinguished party, her Majesty was graciously pleased, at the 
request of the Earl of Warwick, to plant a tree as a memorial of the 
royal visit. After leaving the castle, her Majesty passed through the 
town of Warwick to the railway station, and travelled by a special train 
on the Great Western Railway to the Paddington terminus, whence her 
Majesty proceeded to Buckingham Palace, where the royal party arrived 
a little before eight o’clock. 


Canprp.—The debate in Parliament upon the right of visitation, which 
was published in yesterday’s Times, illustrates in a most striking manner 
the inherent magnanimity and practical wisdom of the Eaglish charac- 
ter. No one can read it without a tinge of shame at the contrast it offers 
to the windy, unreasoning and intemperate declamation with which the 
same subject was treated in our Senate chamber. Nothing is more indi- 
cative of character, ia nations or individuals, than the temper with which 
grave issues of interest and of honour are considered and discussed. The 
weak and unsettled are always clamorous and violent :—calmness, and g 
readiness under all circumstances to be just, are possible only to those 
whose strength is so assured that it has ceased to stimulate or excite— 
N. Y. Times, July 2. 
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The Right of “ Visit” Discussed in Parliament. 

tla: we have some notion of the views of the British Government 
and Legislature, touchiag the late untoward occurrences in the Cuban 
waters. To expressions of profound regret and a distinct statement that 
any such difficulty was never contemplated, is added a consideration of 
the propriety of withdrawing our squadron from so ticklish a locality; 
for the sentiment is all but unanimous—that the suppression of the 
Slave Trade is a minor object, ia comparison with reciprocal amity be 
tween Great Britain and these United States. Readers will bear in 
mind that this manner of taking up this delicate subject is precisely that 
which we have anticipated. We have said over and over again that our 
Cabinet would make every possible concession, short of the priaciple 
that a bit of bunting is per se evidence of nationality when hoisted under 
suspicious circumstances. Against this nonsensical and impracticable 
idea, based upon a narrow conception of national dignity and a false es- 
timate of national advantages, we have protested and argued. pledging 
ourselves that it would never be recognised on our side of the Atlantic 
as sound maritime law. We refer, therefore, to the few extracts from 
late Parliamentary debates, which are given above, in order to show 
that the prediction wascorrect. At the same time, the different manner 
which prevails in the Legislatures at Washington and at Westminster 
may be hinted with all due respect. 

Now it must be owned that the British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs being the natural mouth-piece of the government on an interna- 
tional question, the Earl of Malmesbury’s words ought to carry supreme 
weight, if not to determine the issue. And it will be observed that, on 
the 17th ult., he pretty plainly told the House of Peers that ihe Cabinet, 
under advice of the law officers of the Crown, had come to the conclusion 
that General Cass was in the right of it. It is true that the admission 
was modified in some degree by an allusion to certain portions of the 
General’s famous letter, and by hints and hopes as to what might here- 
after be arranged. Still, if his Lordship’s declaration had stood alone 
on the record of Parliamentary proceedings, we might bave been com- 
pelled to confess ourselves false prophets, notwithstanding the uttered 
opinions of Lord Brougham, Earl Grey, and the Earl of Aberdeen, that 
there is—as we have said a hundred times —a palpable difference between 
“Visit” and “Search,” so wilfully and persisteatly confounded. So 
then, if Mr. Dallas’s latest despatches to Mr. Buchanan’s Secretary of 
State are dated on Friday, the 18th of June, he may probably bare 
claimed a diplomatic triumph—and not without apparent reason. 

But cecond thoughts are sometimes best ; and the Earl of Malmesbury 
seems to have profited by consultation with his pillow. He must have 
found that he haa made an untenable admission, or that he had not 
dwelt with sufficient emphasis on the exceptional part of the point at is 
sue. Accordingly, Mr. Bright having undertaken to ask certain ques 
tions in the House of Commons on the very next evening, Friday, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, one of the Under Secretaries of State for the Foreign De 
partment, was instructed to soften down the concession incautiously 
made by his Chief ; and it will be seen that he brings the matter back t0 
its old and established position. This he does, it will also be seen, by 
| citing our owa favourite quotation from General Cass’s pronanciamento 

of April 10, by which the General’s elaborate edifice of argument and in- 
vective is quietly toppled over by his own pen. 

Mr. Roebuck’s speech is only remarkable for one thing, showing that 
| prejudice is not confined to Congressional debates. His allusion to At 
cient Pistol and Bobadil is all very well in its way ; but his disbelief 
that any British officer could by possibility make a mistake savours 100 
much of the very assumption that he rebukes. 

Lord John Russell, one of the ex-Prime Ministers, spoke more to the 
purpose, when he suggested for American consideration the possible 
abuse of the British flag to shield pirates on the coast of China. Thoug) 
not very direct in his language, as reported, any doubts as to his mead- 
ing, or that of Mr. Fitzgerald, were cleared up by the other ex-Prime 
Minister, Lord Palmerston. No man knows better than he how to veil 
his thoughts, or how to make them readable as one runs. The latter 
course he adopted, on this occasion, declaring it “impossible to admit 
the naked principle” touching which so much bas been said. : 

And if these leading statesmen do not speak for the present Cabinet, 
no one can deny that the Chancellor of the Exchequer used words that 
cannot be misunderstood. He thought it his duty to mention that the 
| government ,had not conceded the one point at issue ; and with this > 
| answerable proof that we were not wrong in our repeated jaffirmations 
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that to this complexion we should come at last, we take leave of the sub- 
ject for to-day. If journalists still choose to affirm that General Cass has 
achieved a diplomatic victory, they are perfectly welcome to the delu- 
sion. Our only desire is to lay the truth before our readers. 

Neither have we any remarks to make at this present time upon Lord 
Malmesbury’s broad hints to the Spanish government. Albeit he frankly 
acknowledged that the policy of Great Britain had been to keep Cuba out 
of the hands of the United States, we have not believed for several years 

od have never hesitated to say so—that any real obstacle would 
be interposed, if by bargain in peace or by capture iu war such transfer 
should chance to be made. The files of the Albion testify the contempt 
in which we hold the old-fashioned diplomatic phrase, about this thing 
or that “ not being viewed with indifference.” 





A Week at Home. 

Pablic attention, during the week that ended on the 19th ult., was by 
no means concentrated on the troubles in the Caribbean Sea. Leisure 
was found for other matters foreign and domestic ; and to tell the truth 
there was more uneasiness felt as to the smooth words and heavy arma- 
ments simultaneously got up in France, than as to the belligerent 

- discourses and light squadrons sent forth in a breath from Washington. 
The question is asked—and it remains unanswered—for what purpose 
is Louis Napoleon multiplying his forces naval and military? True, 
the Moniteur has cemi-officially denied the fact: but this is tanta- 
mount to an admission, since no one has the slightest faith in the veracity 
ofthat famous organ. Its assertions may generally be interpreted contrari- 
wise. Yet, were it absurd to say, ascertain French papers do, that Great 
Britain is in a state of abject terror. Ofsuch there is not the smallest per- 
ceptible sign. though we are glad to believe that the government is 
making quiet preparation against sudden emergencies, which may in it- 
self avert the possible danger. A Commission is appoiated to report 
upon the best mode of manning the Navy ; the Channel fleet is being fitted 
out and gathered from remote stations ; and a certain number of Militia 
regiments are under orders for embodiment. It is quite possible that all 
the French activity may terminate in a great naval spectacle at Cher- 
bourg ; we hold it altogether improbable that our own little island will 
be invaded. In the meantime, the Emperor of the French has become 
undoubtedly the bug bear of Europe, whether this be or be not a com- 
pensation to his people for the immensity of their disbursements and the 
entire crushing out of their liberties. 

Parliamentary business proceeds apace; but it remains uncertain 
whether this present session is to be rendered memorable by its India 
Bill. The Resolutions are debated fiercely, and with various results ; 
and if Mr. Gladstone was defeated in his proposal that the E. I. Compa- 
ny’s Directors should constitute pro tempore the Council of Fifteen deter- 
mined upon, Lord Jobn Russell has been equally unfortunate ia his at- 
tempt to vest the nominating power in the Crown. This ou'rageous 
effort to increase the Ministerial patronage was set aside by a yote of 
250 against 185 ; and the House subsequently contented i With sae 
adoption of a general resolve that the Council should be part’y nomi- 
nated and partly elected.—Mr. Townsend, M.P. forGreenwich, has 
been declared incompetent to sit and vote during the next twelve 
months, having been formally declared a Bankrupt, unless in the 
interim the adjudication should be superseded. He made a spirited 
speech on the subject, attributing his misfortunes to political per- 
secution. He is a very advanced Liberal; but he is backed by 
a strong constituency, who may return him again, should his 
seat hereafter be declared vacant. Lord Brougham, we cee, has in hand 
a Bill tending to purge Parliament of Members insolvent in any way. 
This is following up very closely and somewhat curiously the abolish- 
ment of property qualification. 

The Scottish claim, made through Mr. Baxter, to have a special Scot- 
tish Under Secretary of State, has been disposed of by a vote of 174 
againet 47. It was felt, we believe, that as a mere honorary distinction 
such a change was not requisite, and that practically it would not work 
well. The truth is that the difference in the mode of administering the 
affairs of Scotland and of Ireland is in the highest degree creditable to 
the former country. It is in itself a standing compliment. 





Gold in the Hudson Bay Territory. 

If there has been too much apatby in British North America and at 
home, as to the destinies of that vast region now reserved for a paltry 
trade in peltry, we are likely enough now to rush to the opposite ex- 
treme. Intelligence from San Francisco of the 5th inst. confirms the pre- 
vious accounts of golden discoveries on Frazer's river, and announces 
the flight of several thousand miners and adventurers towards the field 
newly opened to their enterprise. Opened, however, is scarcely a correct 
term. Mr. Douglas the Governor of Vancouver’s Island—opposite to 
which the Frazer River debouches into the Gulf of Georgia—has lost no 
time in enforcing the monopoly of the Hudson Bay Company, who 
undeniably have a right to exclusive trade with the Indians, but 
have in all respects assumed the prerogatives of absolute sovereignty. 
On the 8th of May, he issued a proclamation, warning off all intruders 
unprovided with licenses ; and we only hope, that with the small force 
at his command, and the probable influx of a host of hardy and in some 
cases reckless spirits, there may be no fatal collision. The Governor’s 
duty, under the circumstances, is a delicate and difficult one; and 
we are the more sorry that it should be ferced upon him at a period 
when the whole affairs of the Territory are about to be submitted to 
legislative action. It was on Tuesday last, the 29th ult., that Mr. Roe- 
buck was to bring them before the British House of Commons ; and 
though this latest information will not have reached him, it was already 
known that there was a possible chance of New Caledonia becoming a 
new El Dorado. There is a question also between the U.S. and Great 
Britain, as to certain islands lying between Vancouver’s Island and the 
main, the possession of which is not settled by Treaty. This also must 
now be agitated under exciting auriferous influences! 





Over or Under the Atlantic. 

While the success of an Atlantic Telegraph is still undecided, and at 
the very moment that the energies of two powerful Governments are 
taxed in their endeavour to effect instantaneous communication by elec- 
tricity across the Ocean, two individuals have by a curious coincidence 
announced at the same time their hopes of being able to introduce a new 
method of fassing from Continent to Continent, without the inconveni- 
ence of sea-sickness or the danger of shipwreck.—Lord Carlingford, after a 
long series of experiments, has published an account of his aerial chariot, 
which he calls Achredon, and in which we hope he will make the first ex- 
periment himself in propria persond and not by deputy. Thisingenious idea, 
albeit it comes from Kilkenny, and savours strongly of Hibernicism, is 
not a joke. Whether it will be a failure or not, is quite another thing. — 
A Mr. Stainer, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, is more circumstantial 
in his account of the balloon which he proposes to manufacture: 
It is not to cost more than $20,000, and its capacity would provide 
Plenty of room for passengers—if any there be—and comforts, if such 
Were possible. The requi t, which as it seems to us would be most 
difficult to satisfy, consists in the necessity of having a competent crew. 





where will these aerial pilots come from, and how much should they be 
paid? We recommend us an improvement that a few eagles, accustomed, 
like Daniel O’Rourke’s, to such passages, be trained to accompany and 
steer this celestial ship. Or why not try a perpendicular ascent to such 
a height as to leave the atmoephere of this earth? By waiting nineteen 
hours, and descending again to this lower sphere, the survivors, if any, 
would find themselves, by the revolution of the globe, among the vine- 
yards of Spain ; and from Spain to England is only a step in comparison 
with the trans-Atlantic passage ! 

We hope however that both the American and Irish inventors have 
obtained patents for their ingenious and useful improvements in the means 
of locomotion. Palmam qui meruit ferat ! 


Yachting—the Match Round Long Island. 

The race which commenced so auspiciously—as we took occasion to relate 
last week—had a somewhat lame conclusion. It began, and was continued half 
way through, with a pleasant breeze, at times freshening to the extent desired. 
Within side Long Island Sound, it was a drifting match, varied with catspaws, 
and exciting only to those who took part in it, and had a fair chance of being 
winners. The details have been very cleverly reported and at great length, es- 
pecially by a writer in the N. ¥. Tribune, who accompanied the yachts in the 
wrecking schooner, H. W. Johnson, and more circumstantially still and with 
great spirit by Mr. J. Howard Wainwright, one of the Managing Committee, who 
saw what could be seen from the deck of the Silvie, and duly set it forth in the 
Evg. Post. Our limited space forbids us to do more than take a general glance: 

It was on Thursday morning, the 24th ult., soon after ten o'clock, that the 
competitors started from Hoboken—the sch Widgeon, Haze, Favo- 
rita, and Silvie ; the sloops, Una, Rebecca, Madgie, and Minnie. The 
Julia did not accompany them.—With varying fortunes, but the sloops (led by 
the Una) always ahead, until a bit of a sea got up, when the schooners had their 
turn, and the Favorita showed herself a splendid ocean-going craft, Montauk 
point was rounded about midnight by the greater part of the flotilla, whose re- 
lative distances from each other had been greatly reduced, and were still more 
equalised by detention at the Race, where an ebb tide held the leading boats al- 
most motionless until some of their slower comrades came up. 

Of the calms and catspaws of Friday we really have not room to speak ; but 
the swift keels lagged along and drifted and worked from side to side of the 
Sound, until a second nightfall seemed to doom them to a most protracted voy- 
age. Finally, however—for everything will have an end, and Holus sometimes 
favours the watcher with a light air that moves not the slumberer—some of the 
yachts crawled up on Saturday morning in struggling succession to the winning- 
-post at Fort Schuyler, where Mr. Haswell, on board the Norma, was waiting to 
time them. The order proved to be as follows: Rebecca, 12:41 ; Minnie, 5:46; 
Una, 9:39 ; Silvie, 10:12 ; Madgie, 11:26 ; Haze, 11:40 ; Favorita, 11:55. The 
winning sloop thus appeared to be the Rebecca, belonging to Mr. J. G. Bennett, 
Junr. ; the winning schooner, the Silvie, the property of Mr. W. A. Stebbins. 
But the R becca was ruled out, for not having followed the prescribed course, 
and the sloop’s prize was awarded to Mr. Thomas’s Minnie.—The dull chances 
—dull to us who read of them—of the latter part of the race may be imagined, 
when one notes that the Silvie was for 7} hours in sight of Sands’s Point Light ; 
and that though the first boat in seemed to have gained five hours on the second, | 
they were not more than two or three cables’ length apart when within two or | 
three miles of the goal! The first half of the course gave rise to a spirited con- | 
test, and to many of those little vicissitudes which render yachting so full of | 
enjoyment. A far better course would have been to sail around Block Island, 
going and returning by Sindy Hook. : 

The only unpleasant part of the whole affair is the ruling out of the Rebecca, 
or f&ther the attendant circumstances. Unless these be better explained than 
they have been, the vessel or her owner ought to be ruled out of the New York 
Yacht Club, and the Club owes it to itself to see that proper steps be taken 
herein. George IV., when Prince of Wales, was expelled from the Newmarket 
Jockey Club for violation of its rules ; and nothing but a strict enforcement of 
honourable obligations among Members can keep up any similar association for 
Sporting purposes. The facts are simple enough. The Rebecca was piloted through 
Plum Gut, instead of the Race, saving thereby a distance of several miles. 
This shortening of the course, by direct infringement of the printed instructions 
(a copy of which was furnished go every yacht-owner) tovk place also in the 
night ; and though we have no t whatever to assume that there was a hope 
thereby to escape detection, the darkness gives a more ugly look to the affair, 
which the owner of the vessel ought to be prompt to clear up, and the Manua- 
gers of the Club ought to insist upon having explained. We observe in print a 
statement from the sailing-master of the Rebecca in the match, which does not 
in the slightest degree affect the question, as between the Club and the Member. 
The vessel was properly set aside, and there’s an end of that part of it; but we 
repeat that the Clab ought to make close enquiries of Mr. J. G. Bennett, Junr., 
and so give him an opportunity of removing a serious imputation which may 
otherwise lie against him. Without dictating what these queries shou'd be, we 
would only suggest two or three, that seem to us to be pertinent.—Did he read 
the printed directions? Did he discuss them with his sailing-master? Was he 
aware that the Rebecca was being carried out of her course? Any attempt to 
shift the responsibility upon a subordinate employée is a mere evasion. If 
the owner of the Rebecca, who was on board and may be presumed to have had 
a voice in the matter, cannot and does not give a p»int-blank negative to these 
or similar questions, we submit, with all respect, that he ought to be expelled 
from the New York Yacht Club. If he can say “‘ No!” to each of them, he 
still loses his prize, but theClub has nothing more to do with it. 


—__. 


Ruste. 


It did not commend the German Musical Festival to the kindly attention of 
the American public, that the first entertai t was d for Sunday, 
although there were very good worldly reasons—no doubt—why that day was 
selected. There has been at all times, and particularly of late, a vast amount of 
labour thrown away on the effort to teach the public not to care for the Sunday, 
or to view it as a day better than any other of the week. But the great big pub- 
lic has a certain kind of conscience which has been growing from its infancy, 
from the time that it knelt in the family pew, and returned with parents and 
kindred through peaceful scenes to a peaceful home. Such a conscience, crude 
and undefined though it may be, settles these questions very rapidly. Against 
it there is no struggling—and we may perhaps feel glad and satisfied that that 
is an established fact. 

On any other day the Academy of Music would have been crowded, for the 
opening programme of the Concert was in every way calculated to insure that 
pleasant result—albeit Herr Formes, one of the pillars of the undertaking, was 
absent, owing, it is said, to ill-health. The orchestra contained upwards of three 
hundred performers, and the chorus was of the same strength. Although this 
aggregate is very far short of what we are accustomed to on the other side of 
the Atlantic, it is sufficiently imposing, and marks an era in the musical history of 
the City. The Festival was inaugurated for charitable purposes, and the result has 
been satisfactory. Triennially the people of Birmingham give their great Festival 
for a similar purpose. It lasts three days and does not wind up with a pic-nic, but 
it accomplishes the object for which it was established, and supports two of the 
finest hospitals in the Midland Counties of England. We are disposed to believe 
that there is something in the scheme of this great English demonstration 
which might be judiciously imitated. Its success has grown with its enterprise, 
and the latter has always kept pace with the public morals. For reasons which 
we ghall presently refer to, this was not the case at the German Festival, either 
in the selection of the Sunday for the first entertainments, or in the arrangé- 
ments of the pic-nic which concluded the Festival. 

But first to speak of the concert. A very slim attendance listened to it, and 
at times the numerical st:ength of the performers exceeded that of the listeners. 
Perhaps some allowance may be made for the extreme heat of the weather, 
which rendered any kind of | ti durable, and which certainly did 
incline the apoplectic brain to the severe consideration of a heavy classical 
work like Beethoven’s“ Ninth Symphony.” On Monday, however, the weather 
was warmer, and the attendance at Jones’ Wood immense, so that on the whole 
the failure of the Concert may fairly be attributed to the lively intervention of that 
Protestant conscience to which we have before referred. Beethoven’s masterpiece 

















Three good ocean navigators and one astronomer will be wanted. But 











(for so it is considered by many excellent musicians) is a very lengthy work ; 


nearly twice as long as the Pastoral Symphony. It is seldom performed here or 
elsewhere, and has never excited appreciation, although it has provoked rap- 
ture. Like nearly all other works of the great masters, it was written for the 
London public, and was paid for by the Philharmonic Society, at a time when 
the composer actually needed money for the necessar‘es of life. It is well to re 
cal these things every now and then. because among a certain cliss of piano- 
forte critics there is a very lively desire to decry the taste and aporeciation of 
the English people. The history of Masic tells a very different story, ard 
shows clearly that England is the only country in Europe where a reputation 
may be obtained by true merit, without a fifty years’ newspaper war. Herr 
Standigl, one of the greatest artists of the age, and a gentleman whose liberal 
education, and vast scope of knowledge, enabled him to take a calm and unpre- 
judiced view of things, went even further, and said that it was the only country 
in the world where good music had been understood for more than a hundred and 
fifty years. Passing by these matters without further purring, we will at once 
confess that the Ninth Symphony has not received that favour which its 
predecessors won at once, and maintain to the present day. It is not because 
the work is so difficult. Compared with some Symphonies of Mendelssohn, and 
even of Gade, the three first movements are plain and readable to the well in- 
structed instrumentalist of the present day. Only in the fourth movement do 
we find the composer grasping at effects, more or less beyond the range of the 
conductor’s baton. There are works by celebrated composers which appear to 
be surrounded by a sacred halo, and to be protected by an art divicity perfectly 
incomprehensible. Thisis of the number. Meyerbeer’s “‘Camp of Siles'a” was 
said to be so good that the Court for which it was composed refused to have it 
performed except on State occasions—and there has not been & State occasion 
since. Critics were slow to believe that this was a kind and charitable indal- 
gence to a work not quite up to the standard of the composer’s reputation, but 
when Meyerbeer re-wrote and reconstructed the work under the title of the 
“ Star of the North,” no one heard of State occasions, and critics ceased to de- 
mand the “ Camp of Silesia.” The world has long since sunk into a state of big- 
eyed wonder at the genius of Beethoven, and has made up its mind to wink at 
any shortcomings. In the particular instance of this work it persists in regard- 
ing it as his greatest, whilst those who hear it as persistently refuse to believe 
anything of the kind. It was amusing som: years ago when the Beethoven 
Statue was erected at Bonn, to notice the gradual cooling off of the critics, who 
went from the London papers brimful of love fvr the great master. All the pre- 
liminaries of the Inauguration were voted with rapture ; column after column 
found its way into type tinctured with the wildest adoration of the divine power 
of the composer. The rehearsal of the Ninth Symphony even elicited some 
mystic utterances of praise, but after the performance there was not one who 
dared say that the work had afforded unbounded gratification, or to admit that 
it had failed of that intense gratification which it was supposed to be capable of 
imparting. 

At our Festival on Sunday, the first, second and third movements were played 
with moderate skill. Symphonic writing of all kinds requires very careful re- 
hearsing, and this Beethoven's work did not receive. The organisation of the 
Festival rendered it impossible. The performers played gratuitously, a pure 
and praiseworthy labour of love ; they were compelled by their other engage- 
ments (always numerous at this Steamboat-excursion period of the year) to ne- 
glect many of the rehearsals, and hence that lack of general impulse, which in 
the second movement was so perceptible. Another cause of vast scratchiness 
was the extreme heat ofthe weather. It is not so generally known as it ought 
to be, that atmosphere exercises aremarkable influence on stringed instruments. 
If there is a thunder storm in the clouds, or an unusual elevation of the thermo- 
meter, it is almost impossible for a large body of violins to play in tane. In 
the overture to “ Oberon” where the violin passages are as delicate as“ a wind in 
summer, ’this fact became very noticeable, and in a lesser degree in the Symphony. 
The third movement was finely played, and was the only one in which the Con- 
ductor paid some regard to the tempo desired, and metronomed by the composer. 
In the two previous movements it was utterly disregarded, and especially in the 
second. 

The result, so far, was by no means cith lic. Any quantity of independent 
thinkers expressed themselves disappointed with the music, forgetting in their 
disappointurent that they had to thank themselves for being so. The work up 
to this point presents no opportunity for critical expansion. It is simply a well 
written “Symphony,” by no means overcrowded with ideas, and in point of 
fact, tending to repetition and elaboration rather than profuse creation, The 
harmonic and melodic figures, except in the third movement, are neat and con- 
cise, and admit of easy inversion. In the third movement, the Master regains 
his old strength, and throws a chain of melody around the audience which it is 
impossib'e to break. The treatment of the entire movement is superb, and as 
we have before remarked, the execution was excellent. 

A hearty burst of applause rewarded the conductor for the evident pains he 
had expended on this portion of the work, and pleasantly prepared the way 
for the fourth movement, which is the great and distinctive feature of the 
Symphony. It was a little unfortunate that the choral, with which it opens, 
and which is as square as any block of marble that ever passed from the 
hands of a mason, was played by the Double Basses with absolute blind- 
ness to musical accent. When taken up by the other instruments the effect 
was better, but there was still an absence of sentiment, and want of feeling. The 
choral part consists of a Quartette, and Chorus, So long as the singers are con- 
fined to the simple melody and its harmonies, the result is massive and grand. 
But Beethoven aims for a profound agitation, a wild deliriam of joy, and soon ex- 
ercises his voices in such a way that it is barely possible to keep th m together. 
The wisest men are ignorant of some things, and Beethoven, cloud-compeller as he 
was, knew nothing whatever about writing for the voice. The results he ob- 
tains in this symphony, are comparatively small, All the vocal parts are of as- 
tonishing difficulty, not because they travel into paths unknown to the experi- 
enced vocalist, but because in some respects they are impossible. He makes no 
allowance for the human necessity of taking breath, and consequently none for 
the inevitable deflection of time, which results from its being taken in the wrong 
place. A scramble of the severest kind is the consequence ; the singers exciting 
our wonder rather than our admiration. Knowing these things we were aston- 
ished at the well-trained endurance of the vocalists on Sunday. The sopranos 
were particularly good, and went through their rd/es with the most praiseworthy 
precision. Indeed the whole of the fourth movement was a triumphant vindica- 
tion of the art strength of New York. We are persuaded that in no other city 
of the Union could the work have received equal justice. The final crash brought 
with ita laurel wreath for the conductor, which that gentleman had the good 
taste to decline. 

The Saengerbund and the Liederkranz sang excellently in the pleces from 
the “ Magic Flute” and the “ Creation,” and the orchestra was particularly 
effective in the “ Scherzo Overture” by Schumann, and the “ Coronation March’’ 
by Meyerbeer. Maretzek, Bergmann, and Anschutz were the couduotors. 

After all, the great event of the Festival was the pic-nic. Early on the morn- 
ing of Monday, streams of people began to converge towards Jones’ Wood—a 
place which, in the olden times, contained many noble acres, but which of late 
has been sadly cut up and curtailed of its fair proportions. Here a series of 
preparations had been made, which it would be impossible for any one except 
a German to appreciate. In its normal state Jones’ Wood is protected from the 
outside world by a fence ; on the occasion of the pic-nic it'was guarded by a solid 
line of lager bier stands—the cordon sanitaire of our Teutonic friends. Every 
tree that had a respectable amount of shade was appropriated in the same way. 
Only in the burning sun could the visitor say that he was out of reach 
of the bar keeper, for it was only there that lager bier would not keep. 
Never before has this city seen such a bier-y orgie. It was difficult, very 
difficult, to believe that this was the second feature of a Festival for 
charitable purposes. Rather did it seem like a gigantic speculation for 
the diffusion of various maltings, and pre:enting itself in this light we were not 
surprised to see many respectable musicians hurry from the grounds, without 
waiting for the monster concert which was the ostensible attraction. Those 
who remained, if fond of their kind, were amply compensated. Thirty thousand 
human beings crowded themselves within the narrow limits of the grounds, and 
matted themselves on its turf. Young mothers and little children, grave ma- 
trons and coquetting damsels, fathers with a string of respensibilities, and 
fathers with but a single blessing borne proudly in the arms, were scattered like 
animated bouquets in every conceivable nook and cranny of the place. Such 
affectionate little groups as clustered round the squat orchard trees, and revelled 
in rural bliss despite the fierce rays of the sun, could be seen in no community 
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‘not with native good humour and kindliness. All honour to 
he gent en ae hrriod to and fro with foaming goUlets of beer, and sparkliog 
libations of Rhine wine and Seltzer Water! The only inconvenience that we ex- 
perienced in the contagious geniality of the scene was the miserable bachelor 
one, that we had no little children to fold beneath our awful wing and nourish 
~ with these luxuries. And sinking from this lofty desolation to a grief of a 
meaner sort, we may have felt savage that there was no place to sit down upon. 
It is comfortable and consoling, no doabt, to stand beside a beer barrel, for a 
limited period on a hot day, but when the exercise is protracted to many hours 
it becomes fatiguing. 

The Dearty joviallty of the scene was its principal attraction, for in a ae 
point of view there were many things against the concert. We had t Star 

Banner” with fourteen hundred performers more or less, and the 
“ Euryanthe” overture, and a variety of other pieces for wind instruments, all 
of them executed, we are ready to believe, in an admirable manner. Bat owing 
to the injudicions spot selected for the orchestra—the centre of a little knoll of 
trees quite cut off from the principal part of the garden and unapproachable by 
reason of neighbouring beer stands--we were unable to collect more than a few 
vagrant strains. We reserved one grand effort for the Orator of the day, and 
succeeded, we are proud to say, in placing ourselves in a fi ble position for 
hearing the excellent speech of that accomplished gentleman, Mr. W. H. Fry. 
Considering the state of the thermometer, it was an awfully wise speech, with 
a diabolical coolness in the reasoning, and a perfectly maddening number of 
places where it became necessary to applaud. At one point Mr. Fry felt that 
his hardihood was giving way. A friendly German handed him a drinking 
horn, and after performing a private solo thereon, he was again all right, and 
went on with preposterous cleverness to say the nicest things. The speech was 
of course a success ; no one ever knew Mr. Fry to make a speech that was not, 
and to our mind it was equai to the best part of the entertainment. 

Thus passed away the grand Musical Festival, of which we have all heard so 
much—“ the basis of a great and enduring benevolent association which shall 
provide for the sick, the unfortunate, the aged, and the suffering of the musical 
profession, not as a charity but asa right which is due the nature of their calling 
honourably pursued”—as the Orator of the day very happily remarked. In a 
musical point of view it was as much of a triamph as could be expected for a 
first effort. With a year for preparation it can and undoubtedly will be better. 
Let us hope too that next year the principal concert will not be given on a Sab- 
bath, and that in the arrangements for the pic-nic some provision will be made 
for those who desire to hear open air music, as well as those who merely regard 
the occasion as one of jollity and beer. 

The season at the Academy of Music came to an end on Wednesday night, 
and we have heard the last, we grieve to say, of that incomparable artist, Mme. 
Gazzaniga. We have we trast done fall justice to her talents on more than one 
occasion. Her farewell appearance was in the “ Traviata,”—an opera- 
wherein she made her debut, and which will be associated with her name 
and talent for years to come. Brignoli and Amodio threaten to go to Eu- 
rope; but it is barely possible that they may be tempted to remain, pro- 
vided they are relieved from the cares of management and receive, with ela- 
borate punctuality, the salaries they may demand. The past season, it will be 
remembered, was under the direction of the principal artists, who after paying 
the minor expenses of the company, were to divide the profits. It seems now, 
that the profits were difficult and almost impossible of division, owing to their 
curious smallness. For this reason the associate artists have resolved that they 
will, in futare, permit the manager to keep all the profits, provided he will pay 
their salaries in full. The arrangement seems to their mind to be extremely 
fair and liberal. 
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Drama. 


When a gentleman of the theatrical profession is assailed by fortune, and feels 
himself sore and bruised, be generally terminates the encounter with a Testi- 
monial benefit, and this, as generally or more so, “ polishes him” off completely. 
It is the inevitable Chancery into which he gets his poor unfortunate “ nob,” 
before being carried off the ground. Mr. Moss, the very polite and efficient Trea- 
surer of Wallack’s Theatre, got himself into a scrape of this kind last week. For 
many years it has been our pleasant duty to direct attention to the annual bene- 
fit of this gentleman which usually takes place at the scene of his labours, Wal- 
lack’s Theatre. Some persuasive Demon suggested to Mr. Moss the idea of 
having a Testimonial instead of a benefit, and of transferring the scene of his 
triumph from Wallack’s to the Academy of Music. Accordingly the doors of our 
pet lyrical temple were thrown open to the eager public, early on Tuesday morn- 
ing, and kept invitingly open all the day and evening, but the public refused to 
listen to the voice of the charmer, and the house we regret to say was as open 
as its doors. It was altogether too bad, for the programme was remarkably rich 
and included the names of some of the best artists in the city. Mr. Moss may 
console himself with the reflection that he is not the only man who has met with 
disappointment when he deserved thing very different. And after all, a 
pure and virtuous mind should be satisfied with the good opinion of its contem- 
poraries, and that Mr. Moss possesses this was evidenced by the mere fact that 
all the respectable profession volunteered for his Testimonial. 

Miss Charlotte Cushman has given some of her finest performances during the 
week, and continues to be, we are heartily glad to say, the bright theatrical at- 
traction of our city. Her engagement, it is said, will terminate on Monday, 
but we may, in view of her great success, reasonably anticipate an extension. 

An experiment of a melancholy and imbecile character, was made at the 
Metropolitan Music Hall—called for the occasion the “ Academy of the Drama” 
—on Wednesday last. It consisted in an attempt "to revive the old Greek 
tragedy, minus the Chorus. A version of “ Electra” newly mauled for the oc- 
casion was produced, and a gentleman named Pray appeared in the pricicipal 
role. To say that Mr. Pray is a bad actor is to pay him a compliment, and as 
we desire to be complimentary we will say no more. Mr. Boniface and Mr. 
Canoll are professional artists, and appear to magnificent advantage, being Keans 
and Kembles compared with the others. The whole affair is too puerile and im- 
potent for further notice. 

Wallack’s Theatre, we are informed will open for the Summer Season on 
Monday. Mr. and Mrs. Florence are engaged as “ stars.” 

_——— 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 

We much regret to learn that the fine Scotch screw-steamship New 
York, which sailed from Glasgow for New York on the 12th ult., was 
wrecked on the same day about three miles east of the Mull of Kintyre 
Light. The passengers and crew were all saved. The vessel is a total 
los. ——The military authorities have declined to place on trial the an- 
tagonists of M. Péne, on the ground that the civil courts have refused to 
ee, agaiot the latter——The annual commencement of Columbia 

ollege took place on Tuesday at Niblo’s with great éclat. In the throng 
of visitors were three of the young British aristocrats now here, Lords 
A. Grosvenor and F. Cavendish ; and the Hon. E. Ashley. They have 
been at the Law Courts also, and other public institutions, The 
French aptly and affectionately call Rosa Bonheur Pauline Potter—— 
The Cunard Company have taken the Anglo-Australian mail contract. 
——General Espinasse, French Minister of the Interior, has resigned. M. 
de Langle, Senator, and President of the Imperial Court, succeeds him. 

The change is approved, as substituting civil for military rule-——Lord 
Howden does not receive a retiring pension. He has not been suffi- 
ciently long in the —— service.——Mr. W. H. Russell, the special 
corres ent of the London Times, had been prostrated by a sun stroke, 

a India.——Monsieur Belly, the Frenchman who has been figuring in 

icaragua, is now in this city ——The Galway and New York steam 
communication has not had an auspicious start. The steamer Indian 
Empire, engaged for it, struck on a sunken rock on entering the port on 
the 13th ult. but was got off without damage——The French Mediter- 
ranean fleet, ordered to Brest, to be present during the Emperor’s 
visit, will consist of twelve screw line of bat.le ships, five fri- 

,» four corvettes and a certain number of small steamers.—— 
Napier bas been pee coal and iron region of Pennsylvania 
lately. Lordsbip, with Lady Napier and his family, passes « portion 
of the “ heated term” at Nabant.——The electric tele 
troduced into Persia, It extends from the Shah’ 














graph has been in- 
8 palace at Teheran to a 


country residence of his Majesty in the neighbourhood. The health of| Read 


Sir John Potter is such as to cause the greatest anxiety to bis friend 

——Mr. Fitzgerald bas stated in the House of Commons that Mr. Masoo, 
the Americau Minister at Paris, laboured under grave misapprebensions 
in representiog England as acquiescing in the French free labour move- 


Se eaapelausn efter. Catter cod Maqui tans eonciaten « 
able eae us concludes a 
sketch of tbe famous railway bridge at Montreal : “ Finished, yes, even 
now, incomplete and unfinished, the Victoria Bridge takes rank as the 
noblest structure of art this continent has within it.”’——Great dal 
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Appoturnents. 


The Hon. R. B. P. Lyons, now Secretary to H. M. Legation at Florence, 
M. Eavo; and Minister to the Grand ke of Tuscany.—W. Rae ee 





has been caused in England by the marriage of the Dowager Countess of 
Effingham to Mr. Holmes, who has filled the humble position of Scripture 
reader at Brighton in connection with one of the churches. The bride is 
upwards of eighty years old, and the bridegroom about thirty !——The 
latest improvements in the mechanical part of our craft are, a prees that 
rints on both sides simultaneously, a machine that folds papers ready 
‘or delivery by carriers, or to be enveloped for the subscriber at a dis- 
tance ; a piano-key type setting machine that performs the double 
daty of distributing and setting type, at the same time ; and a plate- 
rinting press, that ingeniously inks and wipes the plate.—— 
ersonal squabbles between members of the Russian Legation at Con- 
stantinople and the populace are reported. The Russ are no favourites 
there——A London paper of theatrical name complains that Sheridan 
Knowles etill derives an income from the publication and performance 
of his plays, while he denounces the Drama from the Ea en | 
Morgan, the authoress, is dangerously ill——Sir Allan McNab returned 
home in the Arabia, at Boston, from Liverpool._—The eruption of Ve- 
suvius continues on a magnificent scale, but without loss of life, and 
with less destruction of property than might have been anticipated.—— 
Lord Canning has offered £5,000 reward for the apprehension of “ the 
Moalvee,” and £2,500 for that of Kooer Singh.——Mr. Brooks, a Boat- 
swain in the U, S. Navy, and DgKane’s right-hand man ic his Arctic Ex- 
pedition, died suddenly and under painful circumstances. on Tuesday at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, to which he was attached. He fell down in 
an apoplectic fit, and fractured his skull. He is said to have been the 
last curvivor of Dr. Kane's officers. He had medals from Queen Victo- 
ria, Lady Franklin and others.—Charles Kean has revived “ The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” with admirable taste and immense success at the Prin- 
cers’s Theatre. He and his popular wife appear in it.——A man and a wo- 
man were executed at Montreal last week for a murder deliberately 
planned. The speedy action of Justice, after the crime was traced, is 
very creditable to our neighbours, and contrasts markedly with the new 
trials, pardons, postponements, and other impediments to the due course 
of law, so often reported here.——The East Indian news, on its arrival 
at Marseilles, is regularly cooked for the French and continental market. 
It is always unfavourable ; but “ it’s of no consequence,” as Toots says. 
——The new Westminster Bell weighs 13} tons, or rather more thao 
two tons less than the former one. It is still, however, one of the largest 
bells in Europe, excluding Russia, the country of large bells, being 
only inferior in size and weight to those of Vienna and Olmutz.—— 
The excessive heat of the weather in this city and neighbourhood, at the 
close of last week, and early in this one, bas caused at least fifty deaths 
from sun-stroke.——It is proposed to fortify Antwerp and Brussels, at 
vast cost. So much for having a suspicious neighbour.——The State 
prosecutions against the London publishers, for libels on Louis Napoleon, 
were to be formally opened on the 22d ult.——The present Duke of De- 
vonshire has continued Mr. John Payne Collier in his honourable office 
of librarian at Devonshire House.——A slight shock of an earthquake 
was felt at Newhaven, Conn., on Tuesday night.——It is said that the 
hiding-place of Mr. Alsop, Orsini’s fellow-conspirator, is known to our 
government.——Mr. Dalglish, M.P. for Glasgow, has placed £100 at the 
dis | of the Abstainers’ Union, for the erection of a tent on the Green, 
or People’s Part of that city, for Sabbath service of a practical character 
by clergymen volunteers.——A Berlin engineer has discovered a new 
bullet casting machine, which can turn out 4,000 Minie ballets in one 
hour.——The annual commencement of New York University was held, 
on Wednesday, at Niblo’s. A great throng, and proceedings full of 
interest.—-—A new literary institution has just been established 
in Montreal, under the name of the “Societé Historique.” Its 
object is to extend a taste for acquirement of a knowledge of 
history and archeology, particularly of such as relates to Canada.—— 
A company had been formed for a submarine telegraph between England 
and India, vid the Red Sea, with a capital of £1,000,000.——The Town 
Council of Leeds recommended that the sum of £5,000 should be voted 
to defray the expenses of making the y arrang ts for her 
Majesty’s visit to Leeds, in August, to open the Town Hall.—The 
Hungarian General Kmeti, who shared with Sir W. Will‘ams of Kars the 
glory of that siege, is put at the head of the Turkish army acting against 
Montenegro.—tThe performances of the people’s Sunday bands have 
been repeated this year. About 50,000 persons were present in the Re- 
_- park on the first Sunday.——The Jtalia del Popolo, the Mazzin- 
no journal of Genoa, was again seized on the 8th ult. There are now 





ers, Adriatic, Baltic, and Atlantic, are said to have been sold io the French 
President Monroe from this city to Richmond, Va, his birth-place, is the 


day is appointed for the embarkatjon, amid a great military display. 


Ovituary. 


Justice Clerk of the High Court of Justiciary, Scotland, died suddenly 
at Edinburg, Monday night, 14th ult. Deceased, who was born at Edin- 
burgh in 1794, was the eldest son of the late Right Hon. Charles Hope, 
President of the Court of Session. In 1844 he was appointed Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk, having previously been Dean of the Faculty of Advocates. 


Ary Scuerrer.—The steamer Arabia brings intelligence of the death 
of Ary Scheffer, one of the most distinguished painters of the modern ro- 
mantic school of art. He was born at the Hague, in Holland, in 1795, 
and at the age of twenty executed a picture which was the astonishment 
of all Amstercam. In 1809 he removed with his mother to Paris, where 
he was educated in the school of Pierre Guérin, after whose dry classical 
style his early pictures were painted. 

Gifted by natare with truth and warmth of feeling, the young artist 
yearned for something more genuine than this. A German cast of mind, 
and an intimate knowledge of the German language and literature, re- 
vealed to him in the works of Gcethe and Schiller, a fruitful fount of in- 
spiration ; and shaking off the fetters of the old classical school, he 
helped to clear the = towards the romanticism which succeeded it. 
The original and highly imaginative treatment of subjects by the Ger- 
man poets, suggested frequent themes for his pencil, and the artist and 
the poet reciprocally aided in establishing each other's fame. 

To this period of his life, commencing about 1825, belong some of his 
best pictures, remarkable for combining keen poetic feeling with exqui- 
site execution, harmony of colour, and genuine artistic effects. They in- 
clude various scenes from “ Faust,’ from Burger’s, Schiller’s, Gcethe’s 
and Uhland’s ballads, “ Francesca di Rimini and Paolo encountering 
Virgil and Dante in the Inferno,” “ Christ Comforting the Weary and 


“ Mignon,” &c. Of these, “Count Eberhard der Greiner, Weeping over 
the Dead Body of his Son,” from Uhbland’s well-known ballad, which is 
in the possession of the Boston Athenwum, is a good example of his method 
of interpreting the German poets of the romantic school. A large series 
of pictures executed for the Museum at Versailles, representing epic 


four responsible editors of that journal in prison.——The Collins steam- Com 
government for the sum of $1,600,000.——The transfer of the remains of 


occasion of much pomp. The ceremony commenced yesterday ; and to- | Macnee tobe Lt. 100th; the transfer of t 


Tue Ricut Hoy. Joun Hore.—The Right Hon. John Hope, Lord | have their Bt Rk conv into Sub, Bt-Maj Mansfield, 33rd Ft; Bt-Maj Wai 


Fleets ; James Prior, Inspector a3 — 
, “ Ratcl ffe, Exq., of Wyddrington, in the county of Wat 
meet aed of oe ers Knighted.—J. R. Harris, First 

Ro 


I er, Esq., to be an In. 
spector of Factories in the room of T. J. Howell, Esq., dec,—To be H. M. Com. 
missioners to enquire into the best means of Manning the Navy; the Ear| of 
Hardwicke ; the Marquess of Chandos ; the Right Hon. Edward Cardwell ; Vice. 
Admiral W. Fanshawe Martin, Sir J. Dalrymple H. Elphinstone, Bart ; Capt. J, 
Shepherd, R. N.; W. S. Linds sy, Esq.; J. Shepherd, Esq., Deputy Master of the 
Trinity House ; and Richard Green, Esq. (The last-named isa 4 ship-owner 
and ship-builder, and also Vice Commodore of the Royal Thames Yacht Club 
Ed. Alb). 





Army. 


The 77th Regiment, at Sydney, have received orders to proceed io 

Calcutta.—The head-quartere of the 12th Foot, with Col. Percival ang 

10 other officers and 157 rank and file, embarked at Hobart Town op 

the 8th of April on board the Tasmania, and sailed for Sydney.—The 

troopship Lord Raglan from Liverpool for Gibraltar to embark the Ig 

Royals for “ey to Hong Kong ; after which service she will take 

on board the 50th for conveyance to the Cape of Good Hope. This yes. 

sel is equipped in every respect for the accommodation of 50 officers ang 

and 1,000 men.—Gen. Van Straubenzee, commander of the British forces 

in China, is made a K.C.B.—Captain Vivian, once a Captain in the 11th 

Hussars, moved, and got the House of Commons to agree with him, that 

there is still a divided responsibility in military affairs, and that the de 

partments of the Horse Guards and War Office should be placed under 

a single responsible Minister. He was opposed by General Peel for the 

Goveroment, by Mr. Sidney Herbert for the Peelites, and by Lord Pal. 

merston for the Whigs; but on division the independent Liberals carried 
the day by 106 to 104.—The 67th is appointed to leave Plymouth cits. 
del for Aldershott, and the 96th, from Aldershott, is appointed to arrive 
at Plymouth.—In a batch of invalids arrived at Chatham, from India, 
the case of private James Porter, of the 93d Highlanders, is very dis. 
tressing. He was engaged in the memorable defence of Lucknow when 
he was struck by a musket-ball in one of bis temples, the ball passing 
completely through his head and emerging at the other temple, depriy. 
ing him of the sight of both eyes. Notwithstanding his fearful injuries 
he bas recovered.—The Emperor Louis Napoleon has resolved that ex. 
periments shall be made with rifled cannon at the Camp of Chalons.—We 
regret to learn that ill health is the cause of Lieut. General Sir W. Eyre’s 
intended visit to England. Our Canadian friends will be sorry to part 
with him.—On Saturday morning last there was a full-dress parade of 
the garrison of Quebec, when several officers were publicly decorated 
with the Turkish order of the Medjidie, fur services in the Crimea. The 
officers on whom the distinction was cenferred were, Lieut. Col. Gordon, 
17th Regiment, and Major Hudson, Capt. Thackwell, bad Lieut. Smyth, 
all of the 39th. - 


War Orrice, Jung 15.—RI Horse Gds; Cor Fuller to be Lt. 4th Drag Gas; 
Capt Brodhurst, 40th Ft, to be Capt, v Shawe, who ex. 9th Lt Drags; Capt 
Brooke, Royal London Mil, to be Riding M. 10th; to be Lts: Cors Lovell and 
Lord Ralph D Kerr. 17th Lancers; Troop Sergt Pumfrett to be Riding M. Mil 
Train; Maj Browne to be Lt-Col, v Robeson, who ret; Capt Cooper to be <7 
Ens Burke to be Lt. 4th Ft; to be Lts: Eas Twentyman and Rynd. 5th; F 
Longbourne, Gent, tobe En. 9th; Capt Spaight h-p Unatt,to be Capt. 10th; 
Lt Whaite to be Capt. 11th; Capt Dickens “5 7 Unatt, to be Capt; Lt Clarkson 
Capt, v Boyd, who ret; En Corrie to be Lt; Qtrmr Simpson to be Paymr, 
v Boyd, who ret onh-p. 14th; to be Lts: Ens Watson, Bryce, and Wilson; Lt 
Heaton to be Ins of Musk. 15th; Lt Smyth to be Capt, v Butler, whoret; Lt 
Fry tobe Capt; En Wintle to be Lt. 17th Ft; to be Lts: Ens Hunt and Allen. 
19th; to be Lts: Ens Harris, Rew, Islis, and Hackett. 20th; to be Lts: Ensigns 
Poy pag Hoblyn, and Chatfield. W W Goodrich, Gent,to be En. A B 
de le, Esq., formerly Paymr in Brit German Leg, to be Paymr. 2lst; Lt 
Cassidy, 78th, to be Capt. To be Lts: Ens Furlong, Bainbridge, Hamilton, 
Patrickson, Pearman, and Gaskell. 22d; Lt Norris, 73d, tobe Capt; Lt Collins, 
h-p, 4th, to be Lieutenant, vy Deane, who exchanges; Ensign Gilling, 48th, to 
be Lieutenant, vice Collins, who retires; F Trotter, Gentleman, to be Ensign. 
24th; Ens Goodrich, 20th, to be En. 37th; Bvt-Maj Atkinson to be Maj, ¥ 
Lewis, who rets on f-p. 39th; En Trotter, 22d, tobe En. 40th; Capt Shawe, 
4th Drag Gds, to be Capt, v Brodhurst, who ex. 4lst; to be Eas: T PA 
Bracken, Gent; J Caultield, Gent. 47th; Lt Bloomfield to be eno v Lowry, 
who rets; En Stanley to be Lt. 52d; Lt Julian to be Adjt, v Stopford, who res 
Adjtcy —-. 60th; to be Lts: Ens Woodgate; Moseley, v Sewell, who ret; 
Ogilvy, v Denne, who rets. 6lst; C H Atkinson, Gent, to be En. 64th; Lt 
r, 82d, tobe Lt. 67th; Capt Howard, h-p Unatt, to be Capt; Lt Coney to 
be Capt, v Howard, who rets; Ea Cardew to be Lt. 68th; Lt Grace to be Capt, 
v Wilkinson, who rets. 73d; Serg Kirk, RM,tobe Ens. 75th, En Streets to be 
Lt, v Faithful, dec. 86th; Ass-‘Surg Sawyers, MD, 24th, to be Surg, v Stack, 
killed in action. 95th; Lt Wield to be by v Bazalgette, killed in action; Eo 
e undermen, in Gazette of lst June 
has been can: Lts Grant, 62nd; Hampton, 56th. Rifle Brigade; to be Ens: G E 
Boyle, Gent; C H Turnor, Gent. Ist WI Regt; Capt Synge, 15th, to be Maj. 
2d; Lt Jones to be Capt; Ens Russell to be Lt. Royal Can Rifle Regt; En Sur- 
man to be Lieutenant. Gold Coast Artillery Corps; E Hewett, Gent,to be En- 
sign, vice Clark, whose appointment has been cancelled.—Unatt; Major and 
Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel Villiers, the 47th Ft, to have Sub Rank of Lt-Col ; to 
, 34th; 
Lt Dickens, 64th, to be Capt.—Brevet; consequent on the death of Maj-Gen 
Falls, Maj-Gen Sir W R Mansfield, KCB, Chief of the Staff in the East Indies, 
to be placed on the Permanent E-tabl of Gen Officers ; Bt-Lt-Col Wise, to be 
Col; Bt-Maj'Sampson, to be Lt-Co!; Lt-Col Johnstone, CB, 33d Ft; Capt and 
Lt-Col the Hon A E Hardinge, CB, Coldst Guards, Asst-Qmtr-Gen in Dab- 
lin; (some confusion in these two) ; Maj Lewis, ret 37th Ft, to be Lt Col in the 
army, rank hon; Capt Reynolds, 58th Ft, to be Maj. To be Col, Bt-Lt-Col Wil- 
ford, Chief Inst of School of Mask, Hythe.—Memo; Add Members of the Coun- 
= of ly Education; Bt-Col Elwyn, RA; Rev H Moseley, MA, Canon of 
istol. — 
War-Orrice, June 18.—Royal Artill; Bt-Col Warde, CB, to be Col, v Fraser, 
whoret on f-p ; Capt Nixon to be Lt-Col; Sec Capt aad Bt-Maj Michell to be 
Capt ; Lt Ogilve to be Sec Capt, vy Dowse, who res; Lt Newbolt to be Sev 
Capt.—Brevet; Col Fraser, RA, to be Maj-Gen, rank bon. 


Navy. 
The Renown, 91, and Racoon, 22, being ordered back from Gibraltar, 
whither they had proceeded from Lisbon, have arrived at Plymouth. 
Their orders to return were contingent on the French Toulon fleet pass- 
ing out of the Mediterranean, which is a sign that our Admiralty is not 
asleep.—A goveroment paper says, that the following ships are ordered 
home from the East [ndivs, Sanspareil, 71, Shannon, 51, Pelorous, 21, Pearl 
20, Hornet, 17, Roebuck, 6, Assurance, 4, Mohawk, 4, screws ; Nankin, 50, Pique, 
40, and Belleisle, (hospital ship) 6, sailing vesels. This makes a total of 
13 ships, 301 guns, and 3,552 men. Two other ships have been detached 
from China to the Pacific station ; the Pylades, 21, and Amethyst. 26; 80 
that the China fleet now musters 50 vessels of all classes, 457 guns, and 
6,302 men, instead of, as on May Ist, 60 ships, 720 guns, and 9,395 men. 








Heavy-Laden,” “The Dead Christ,’ the several exquisite pictures of | —The three depot ships of the steam fleet in reserve at Portsmoath, De- 


vonport, and Sheerness, the Hannibal, 91, the Exmouth, 91, and the Cressy, 
81, are to furm members of the Chanuel ficet, their steam reserve staff 
being turned over to sailing ships.—The Cesar, 91, has been commis 
sioned at Portsmouth for Capt. Frederick, to form one of the Chanael 
Fleet. The Marlborough, 131, Cppt. Lord E. Kerr, flag of the Vice-Adm. 


scenes in French history, are less effective, being deficient in harmony of | Fanshawe, C.B., has left Spithead, for the Mediterranean.—The Pem- 


style and colour, owing perbaps to their large size, and characterised in 
some parts by negligence or affectation. His later pictures, which are 
more simply conceived than his earlier ones, are finished with more uni- 
form carefulness, but lack his old vigorous treatment. The artist, living 
in retirement, and wholly devoted to his art, seems to have been sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of purity, which impregnates his later works. 
Hence originated a third style, in which colour and effect are sacrificed 
to correctness of composition and outline. The simplicity and holy pu- 
rity of his female figures are wonderfnl, but they are clay-cold in colour, 
and seem lifeless as the canvas on which they are painted. Scheffer was 
aman of singularly simple and retiring manners, and his studio in 
Say was his world, outside of which he rarely went.—N. ¥. Evening 
‘ost. —_ 


In London, in his 85th year, Dr. Brown, keeper of the Botanical Collection in 
the British Museum, London, and formerly President of the Linnean Society.— 
In Philadelphia, the Hon. J adge Conrad, formerly an able member of the Press. 
He was the author of “ Jack Cade,” and other [ite prodactions.—The Rey. 
Jabez Bunting, D.D., the most eminent of the later Methodist divines of Eng- 
land, has just died. Dr. Banting was called to the ministry in 1799.—At Tre- 
vince, near Truro, M. Williams, Esq., M.P. for West Cornwall.—At Kensington 
Gravel-pits, in the 84th year of his age, William Horsley, Mus. Bac., Oxon.—At 

ing, Major Astier, who served 20 years in India in the 62d Queen's Regt.— 
At Ahmedabad, of smallpox, as Nixon, of H. M.’s 89th Regt.—At Fort Wil- 
liam, Calcutta, Ca; t. Dyneley, A.—At Baroda, India, Capt. Thrupp, R. A— 
At Rathmines, Dublin, een Es + late Military Storekeeper at Hon 
Kong.—At Sorel, Canada West, Lieut. W. H. J. Disbrowe, 17th Regt., A. D. C. 





ment-——A Boston gentleman died the other day, on a yacht excursion, 








, of the Liverpool Bunkruptcy Coart. 


to Gen. Sir William Eyre, K.C.B.—At Liverpool, very sudden! . © - |W 
y' ‘poo ry y> Commis: 


ded the South 4, 





broke, Capt. Charlewood, which pton, at Harwich, 
has left that port for the purpose of joining the Chaonel fleet.— A flotilla 
of gunboats are ordered to be prepared for sea from the reserve 
at Portsmouth. They are intended for foreign service.—The Blood- 
hound, 3, and Hecate, st.-sloop, have arrived at Spithead from the 
West Coast of Africa. The former has been very unfortunate in her 
captures, as the only oneshe made (an American vessel) she had to give 
up, and was ordered home in consequence. The latter has been sent 
home on account of her sickly state, having got the coast fever on board, 
and jt being impussible to clear her of it. She has taken two prizes of 
only small value since she has been in commission. The Medusa, Com. 
Bowden, had taken the richest prize that bad been made on the cvast for 
some years, a brig with a cargo of ram and tobacco, slave fittings, and 
£6,500 sterling in cash.—The Boscawen, 70, Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir 
F. Grey, K.C.B., arrived at Ascension on April 15th; after provisioning, 
&c., she left the same evening fur the Cape of Good Hope.—The Black 
Eagle, Admiralty steam-yacht, has arrived at Portsmouth from Wool- 
wich, to embark Prince Alfred for an aquatic tour to all the principal 
ports of the United Kingdom. Ireland will have the greater share of 
the Prince’s attention. The suite who will accompany him will consist 
of Lieut. Cowell, R.E., the Rev. W. R. Jolly, Chaplain of H.M.S. Jidus- 
trious, and Mr. Minter, surgeon of H. M.’s yachts. 


ArrointmenTs.—Captain : C Frederick to the Cesar.—Surgeons ; J Cald- 
well and W BC Christy, to Casa’; J Rorie to Oberon; J Lilburne to Hydra; 
N Brahe, adal, to Waterloo; W H Cameron, addi, to Mlustrious; R Mursle, 
addl, to Nile—Paymaster: J Martin to Cesar. 
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New Books. 

Two or three weeks only have passed, since we had to deal with the 
Valley of Wyoming ; and here is much of the same ground to be gone 
over agein, in making acquaintance with Mary Derwent, a novel, by Mrs. 
Ann 8. Stephens, published, in one thick duodecimo, by Messrs. Peterson 
& Bros., of Philadelphia. For, romance though it be, it is historical in 
several of its personages, and not a few of its incidents. The Tory But- 
Jers, and Sir William and Sir John Johnson, and Queen Esther of the 
Sbawnees, and Brant, and other familiar names, pass before us, having 
more or less todo with the story, which includes the fearful Massacre of 
1778. The real figures, indeed, and the actual events of those days and 
that locality, seem to adapt themselves readily to the author’s hand ; 
and very cleverly does she avail herself of the rich material. Indian 
and Colonist and visitor from the old country come so naturally into 
eoniact, amid scenes of such stirring interest, that the writer of fiction 
had bat.to choose her threads, and weave them together. But Mrs. Ste- 
phens does more. Her genius is essentially a bustling one, and delights 
in s range of wildest improbabilities. She ought to be able to make her 
fortane in the dramatic line, for her sensation points and abrupt ren- 
eounters cannot be beaten at the Broadway or the Bowery. We don’t 
say £0, by way of reproach. On the contrary, we relish this style of 
thing vastly, when there is no misunderstanding about the matter. Next 
to truthfulness and easy sequence, commend us to florid invention and 
dashing resources. These last have their charm too. You don’t want 
every tale to be a “ Simple Story,” or every heroine to be an “ Exile of 
Siberia.” You must thank Mrs. Stephens for letting her imagination 
yun riot, without troubling herself about consistency. This new work 
of hers is a brilliant success, after the manner of “ Fashion and Famine”’ 
—only, in place of the Five Points and the Fifth Avenue of New York, we 
have the fair vale of the Susquehanna, and the borders of Seneca Lake, 
and a bit of baronial grandeur in England. For the sake of those rural 
readers, who can’t lay hands on every novelty of the season, we will just 
glance at a few of the “ situations” got up by this enterprising author. 

There is a Missionary coming and going among the inhabitants of the 
happy valley, and exercising almost equal influence over them and over 
the Indian tribes of the neighbourhood. Catharine Montour, the white 
wife of Queen Esther’s son Gi-en-gwa-tah, uader circumstances which 
we cannot pause to explain, tells this missionary how she came to be in 
the position of a squaw. She was English born, the daughter of a vil- 
lage Rector, himself the younger son of a noble family. A ward of her 
father’s, an honourable and estimable youth, but devoid of the heroic 
element, had wooed and married her. A succession of convenient deaths 
had made her Countess of Granby and mistress of a vast estate. She 
had planged into fashionable life, and there had met her fate, in the per- 
son of the ideal being whom she craved, but had not found in her hus- 
band. She did not, however, abandon herself to her devouring passion ; 
and the gentleman, a Mr. Murray, had in time apparently wearied of the 
Platonics. Finally, he himself had married, being aided to a bride by 
Lady Granby herself, who thought matrimony the best thing for him. 
It was only at his wedding, that Murray, behind a window curtain, let 
it be known that his feelings remained unchanged. Hereupon the poor 
Lady went out of her mind ; but was nursed assiduously by her good 
hasband. During her insanity, and at a moment when she was thought 
to be better, the servants in charge of her had permitted her only child 

to visit her ; and this poor little thing the mad lady had coaxed to a 
window and pitched out, under the delusion that the downward fall was 
the easy way into Paradise. Ignorant of this awful fact, she had reco- 
vered her senses; but on learning it accidentally, and being horrified in 
due course, she resolved to leave England, where her heart was fixed on 
the wrong person, and where she had unconsciously become a murderess, 
and to “ plunge into a new state of existence.” En passant to some port 
for embarkation to the new world, she had popped in, disguised, upon 
Murray and his wife in their cottage at Richmond, and there catching 
him asleep upon a sofa, had impriated her first and last kiss upon his 
forehead, having seen by peeping at a manuscript before him, that 
he was, like herself, a victim. Thence she had wended her way to 
America and to the Valley of the Mohawk, and making Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson partly her confidant, had taken up with the Shawnee 
tribe, by way of putting herself at the furthest possible remove from her 
former life and old connexions. By the way, when she left her princely 
residence secretly, she endeavoured to convey tLe impression that she had 
committed suicide. But, she adds, Mr. Varnham, her husband, did not 
credit this. He traced her to the port whence she sailed, and took ship to 
follow her, though with what purpose she never knew, “ as the ship was 
lost, and all on board perished.” 

Well, but how came she to marry an Indian brave?—you may well 
sak. Thus it was ; and remember that Lady Granby herself, or Catharine 
Montour—for she had taken Queen Esther’s maiden name—is still tel- 
ling the story tothe Missionary. Her beauty and wealth and spirit had 
given her immense influence over the Shawnees ; and Gi-en-gwa-tah had 
fallen desperately in love with her. She however would not hear of him 
for her second. But it fell out, in the course of the war that was raging, 
that the Chief had captured certain white prisoners, and Catharine came 
suddenly upon the tribe when all the group, save a man with his wife 
and child, had been cruelly put to torture and death. Now who should 
this man be, but Murray? You may guess what ensued. Lady Granby’s 
Prayers and offers of ransom were scoffed; but when she consented to buy 
the forfeited lives at the cost of her own hand in this hateful marriage, 
Gi-en-gwa-tah closed with the bargain; and Murray was released, not 

knowing to whom he was indebted. 

That’s pretty well for a thrilling effect ; but the cream is to come. 

Missionary, who listens with forced calmness to this confession, is no 
other than Mr. Varnbam himself! He had been saved from the wreck ! 
What is there on the stage comparable to this for a “ situation” ? 

Bat this is not nearly all. The little child who was chucked out of 
the window was not killed either. She is the Mary Derwent of the vo- 
lume, living with a nominal sister and grandmother upon a pretty island 
in the Susquehanna; Mr. Varnham preserving his incognito and watching 
tenderly over her. Thus, you perceive that Catharine Montour, who has 
one daughter, Tahmeroo, by her Shawnee husband, has a prior husband 
and another child, of whose existence she is in entire ignorance until 
the closing scenes, Poor Mary Derwent, though escaping with her 
life, was crippled by her ugly fall; and it is in portraying her lovely 
and unselfish character, and contrasting it with that of others around 
her, that Mrs. Stephens wins our entire sympathy. We could bring for- 
ward half a dozen unexpected meetings and surprising coincidences, to 
show still further the daring tone adopted by her in weaving her plot ; 
but we could also select many passages of force and beauty. On the 
whole, we prefer to recommend “ Mary Derwent” as a very piquant and 
original work, 

The Floras of the United States and Great Britain are sufficiently assi- 
milated, to ensure a willing reception, by the horticulturists of both 
countries, of any work that treats of the botanical resources of either. Dr. 
Spencer Thompson then has edited, and Messrs. G. Routledge & Co., (Lon- 
don and New York) have published, an interesting collection of monthly 
Papers upon the Native Plants of Great Britain, entitled Wanderings among 

the Wild Flowers : How to See and How to Gather Them.—It forms a good 





and useful introduction to the study of the works of Nature in the forests, 
lanes, and fields ; and will be gladly welcomed by those who wish for a 
safe guide in tracing the wonderful operations of God in the most minute 
particulars of his Creation. The editor’s style is as happy as his descrip- 
tion is accurate ; which is perceptible even in a short extract, given for 


the benefit of readers to whom the beauties of the English common or the | *9%¥; 


Scotch moor are unknown. 
What hill or burn-side is complete without the broom—the ‘ lang yellow’ 
broom—which in May Jane looks so , and which is ever en- 
~ ee a bees? It Yt 
7 though perhaps 80 gorgeousl , as compactness ol en 
Gicasom presented by the wil a England called free ot gorse—by botanist 
the Ulex Probably few i 
mass of t colour than a well grown whin: in blossom on a 
bt June day. Thus it was, perhaps, that the great 
Swedish botanist, Linnzus, having never beheld the gorse blossom in its go! 
aay neha ney mother-land, was so struck with his first view of it, on an Eng- 
ish common in the month of May, that falling on his knees he thanked God for 
a sight so beautiful ! 

The volume is presented to the public in an exceedingly elegant 
atyle, and is rendered peculiarly attractive by illustrations, in flat and 
colour, of numerous varieties of flowers. It is a pleasant country com- 
panion for this and the ensuing month. 


Satire will always have its votaries ; but to take firm holdin a literary 
sense, or to do good in a moral one, it must be fresh, vigorous, and well 
sustained. To expose the frivolities and social flaws of Newport and 
Saratoga, in rbymes hitched together with fair facility, is not enough.The 
thing has been done in prose, usque ad nauseam. The neatness of type and 
getting-up, and the unquestionable aptness of the subject, will not there- 
fore, we fear, confer the immortality of poet or essayist upon Mr. Samuel 
Sombre, whose Aquarelles, or Summer Sketches, have been daintily issued in 
a small tome by Messrs. Stanford & Delisser. The best thing in it is the 
Eclogue, wherein two nymphs of a watering-place compare notes as to the 
swain who has jilted them. 


An English contemporary thus rebukes the carping spirit displayed 
in the Memoirs of Rachel, by Madame de B——, two volumes just issued 
in London. 


We read in the last chapter of this book, that a week before her death 
Rachel replied to the request ofa distinguished visitor for her auto- 
graph, by writing for him on a sheet of paper “ In a week from now I 
shall begin to be food for worms and for writers of biographies. Ra- 
chel.” When she wrote those words, three-fuurths of this biography had 
been already written, Madame de B. was already worming at the artist’s 
reputation. To what purpose have these memoirs been written? Upon 
the great scandals attributed by ramour to the private history of the 
impassioned actress, we can conceive that some Jeremy Collier of our 
century might base an attack upon the play-bouse, but Madame de B—. 
simply hints at these in her preface, and excludes the discussion of them 
from her book. A sound critic might dwell usefully and genially on 
Rachel’s artist life, and define to posterity the nature and the power of 
that genius which only lived upon the breath and in the moving form of 
its possessor. But what critical judgment can we expect to find in a 
writer who delights in the small, sour tattle, and the petty sneering of 
which these volumes are full? They are the work of an admirer in- 
deed, but of an admirer without judgment ; of a friend, but of a friend 
without good will. 

To the world, Madame Rachel is an artist who heaped gifts of genius 
upon it, who kindled for it life in grand and noble a who exalted 
thousands to at least a brief perception of the depths of their owa spiri- 
tual nature. Surely it isnot much return for service so great and 80 
rare, to bear it faitufully and simply in remembrance, and to forbear 
from miserable carping over the grave of one who can receive from us 
no other return for her great service thdn the estimation that survives 
her. Tous she is an artist who has earned, if ever woman did, an ar- 
tist’s fame. We will not tolerate Memoirs of her that represent her as 
a Jew with a Jew’s nature of the old traditional sort, that put the pet- 


moor on & 





tiest and most ungenerous interpretation upon little acts in which even 
an enemy might see only the workiag of an eager and impulsive spirit, 
that repeat glibly unauthenticated tales of meanness, and throw out 
wretched suggestion against the motive of undoubted acts of generosity. 
Thus with the warning that it is not vouched for, Madame de B—— tells 
with relish some story of Rachel’s having presented as her own gift to a 
superannouated call-boy a snuff-box, for which the whole company of the 
theatre had been subscribing. But when we are told how at Lyons she 
rescued from utter destitution a poor Jewish family, the fact is given as 
“worthy of note, whatever may have been the motives that influenced 
the action.” 

These volumes contain waifs and strays of interesting matter, but 
for the sake of these they are not worthy to be read. Their whole spirit 
is narrow, and their substance mean. 


This reminds us that certain curious law proceedings, involving the 
name of the deceased, are thus reported in a Paris newspaper. 


Mademoiselle Sarah Felix, the sister of the late Mademoiselle Rachel, 
yesterday brought an action before the Civil Tribunal against Madame 
O’Connell, the well-known artist, to obtain damages for having pirated 
adesign belonging to her. Mademoiselle Sarab, it appeared, on the 
death of her sister at Cannes, on the 3d of January last, caused a pho- 
tographer to take a likeness on her death bed. He obtained one remark- 
abie for its exactitude, but it was, as was said, “ horrible to witness,” in- 
asmuch as it represented her features as they were contracted in the 
agony of death. As Mademoiselle Sarah’s object in having the photo- 
graph taken was te preserve a memorial of the deceased for her family 
and a few friends, she saw that it would not be possible to offer them any- 
thing so disagreeable to look at, and she accordingly employed a photo- 
grapher of Paris, named Ghemar, to soften it down. She made both the 
photographers sign agreements, by which they bound themselves to take 
all ible precautions to prevent either the original photograph or the 
modification of it from getting into the hands of the public. But Ghe- 
mar imprudently allowed Madame O’Connell to take a copy of it, and 
she having made some alterations in it, caused MM. Goupil, the well- 
known printsellers, to offer copies of it for sale. Mlle. Sarah protested 
— this proceeding, and she caused a seizure to be made of the copies 
unsold, 

In support of her action certificates were produced from Count de 
Nieuwerkerke, Director General of the Imperial Museums, and from 
other artistic authorities, to the effect that Madame O’Connell’s photo- 
graph was undoubtedly a piracy, and it was contended that the original 

hotograph was not only the exclusive property of Mile. Sarah, but that 

n law no persons except the members of Rachel’s own family had the 
right to represeat her on her deathbed, inasmuch as, though she had been 
a public performer, all that regarded her private life was as sacred 
as that of any other person. It was added that Mlle. Sarah’s in- 
tention was to give to the poor any damages the tribunal might award 
her, her object in bringing the action being to prevent pictures of Rachel 
on her deathbed from being sold to the public. On the part of Madame 
O’Connell it was admitted that she had seen the photographs in the hands 
of Ghemar, and had to a certain extent been inspired by it ; but it was con- 
tended that her work was so different from that in many respects that it 
must be considered original. It was also insisted that Madame O’Con- 
nell had the right to produce portraits of Rachel, living or dead, as from 
Rachel’s artistic eminence she was public property. It was accordingly 
demanded, not only that the action should be dismissed, but that 5,000f. 
damages should be awarded to her for the wrong done her ia bringing it, 
and by the seisure. After hearing the public prosecutor, who declared 
himself in favour of Mademoiselle Sarah’s action, the tribunal postponed 
judgment for a week. 


—aaiiligemnieese 
NOVELIST STATESMEN. 


We have now two Cabinet Ministers of the first class who have achieved 
high literary distinction by works of fiction. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Colonial Secretary are successful novelists. Auother 
existing Cabinet Minister first won reputation by an agreeable volume of 
minor poetry ; but a broad distinction exists between Lord John Manners 
and his literary colleagues. A novelist Cabinet Minister is what we are now 
especially concerned with. This is, at least, a new thing, and in its first 
aspect—that literature, as such, is no bar to official employment—not 
without its value and significance. Addison was also Secretary of State 
and a man of letters, but he was trained to official life. The careers of 
Mr. Disraeli and of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton have much in common. Both 
commenced life by making literature their profession—both started with 
political principles which they have since seen reason to discard—and 


both have produced works which, to say the least of them, have been re- 
markable as Sering assaults on conventionalities, and, perhaps, on 
ral convictions received views, social, moral and poli’ fieir 
early lives and works, to speak of them in the most reticent terms, are 
singularly at issue with those decorous Conservative principles which 
they now nt, That the author of Vivian Grey and Sybil aud Gon- 
7 , that the author of Pelham and Ernest Maltravers and Lucretia, are 
anyhow Cabinet Ministers, and as Cabinet Ministers have two high: de- 
partments of State—that the one as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the other as wielder of the destinies of the largest colonial empire the 
world ever saw, are what they are, and what they have been—is a phe- 
nomenon. If, as we believe, morality is robes to public men, we 
have a right and duty to examine the moral teaching of our rulers in 
Church and State. 

That Mr. Disraeli and Sir E. Bulwer Lytton are two very remarkable 
men—that their works have had an immense, though by no means 
an equal or similar influence on contem y society—may he 
fairly admitted ; and yet that they have won their present elevation by 
political rather than literary services is undoubted. All that eaa be 
said of their works is that they got them an introduction to public tife, 
or rather to public estimation. Rank in literature to a politician is 
analogous to high birth. Whenever a nobleman of ancient lineage, or a 
lawyer of great reputation, goes into Parliament, he bas a chance io his 
favour. All that he says or does is noticed. Every antecedent qualifi- 
cation of this sort is in a man’s favour if he makes a success; but @ pre- 
vious reputation is against bim if he fails. Mr. Disraeli has had the sie- 
gular fortune of achieving a Parliamentary reputation sui generis. He 
entered the House of Commons a man of certain literary rank, and with 
the prestige—at all times a doubiful one—of hereditary talent. He was 
judged by ahigh standard, and broke down with a completeness of fail- 
ure almost as unexampled as his subsequent recovery and prodigious 
elevation are entirely without a precedent or a parallel. Parliamentary 
annals scarcely preserve the memory of such a crash, and such a success- 
fal exertion of will and perseverance in retrieving it. as Mr. Disraeli’s 
public career has presented. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s life as a politieal 
man affords fewer similar points of contrast. There is a tradition that 
he commenced his Parliamentary life by sending to the newspapers— 
which printed it—a strong Radical speech, which the accidents of the 
debate prevented him from delivering ; and he has been so far consisteat 
with himself that he always prepares his orations with the care and ela- 
boration of a sophist. But, with the single exception that both he and 
his distinguished colleague began by a strong profession of those ultra- 
Radical principles which it has been the work of their maturer years to 
discredit and destroy, the Parliamentary history of the two statesmen 
presents points rather of contrast than of parallel. Mr. Disraeli is as 
dexterous and ready as the author of the Caztons is unknown as a deba- 
ter. The baronet’s most successful, and the Chancelior’s most anforte- 
nate attempts are set speeches on subjects of large and solid interest. 
The midnight oil of the one and the vitriol of the other are their respee- 
tive characteristics. 

What they have in common is the character of their novels. Here Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton demands the closer investigation. We treat this re- 
markable fictionist as possessed ofa doable and separate consciousness. 
He presents a ene problem. He illustrates no law of growth. 
His ape life is quite as exceptionable as if one of the mammalia were 
all of a sudden to develope in feathers or scales. Ernest Maltravers and 
My Novel can no more be recognised as the legitimate result of a sin 
organization than a lion sporting in the Arctic waters. We draw a li 
between the writer of the Caztons and of Pelham as broad as between John 
Newton, Vicar of Olney, and John Newton on board the slave re 3 In- 
deed the miracle of spiritual conversion as taught in certain theological 
schools can alone account for the change. Not that we suppose the Se- 
cretary of the Colonies is at all ashamed of Pelham. Of old, the pos 
sessors, and we suppose the authors, of “ curious books,’ when they at- 
tained an improved state of mind, burnt them ; but Sir E. Bulwer Lytton 
sells them to Mr. Routledge, not, we sup , Without a consideration, 
and pockets the fifty th d pieces of alver of which the first converts 
made a substantial and costly holocaust of self-sacrifice and penitential 
abasement. How any man can go on writing My Novel ana the like, and 
republishing Ernest Maliravers, betrays an idiosyncrasy which can only 
be accounted for upon one theory—and that not a pleasant one for their 
author. To say that the whole system of morals upon which the Colo- 
nial Secretary’s earlier and later works are composed, and which they 
80 cleverly illustrate and enforce, is totally opposed, is to describe the 
fact only imperfectly. Had the earlier style been entirely disavowed, 
we should have understood it, St. Augustine and Lord Lyttleton, and 
scores upon scores of great names, have disavowed, and disowned, and 
repented of their youthful indiceretions. Great painters too, Murillo 
and Raphael, have their early and later manner. In assuming the one 
deliberately, they deliberately discard the other. 

But there are other artists—and we remember that they are artists, 
and nothing but artists—who bine two opposite and inconsistent 
styles. Madame Alboni sings with two voices; and Giulio Romano 
would cultivate religious and sensual art just as he got a commission for 
either. The republication of Pelham contemporaneously with 7’ he Caztons 
leads us to set down Sir E. Bulwer Lytton as an artist—a consummate and 
versatile one, but still an artist—a mere actor playing a part. He takes 
a brief from either side. High and pure morality, the sacredness of do- 
mestic life, the ever present sense of duty, the strong will to resist temp- 
tation—these noble lessons are carefully wrought out and (not without 
sermonizing dulness) taught in My Novel and The Caztons. In Ernest Mal- 
travers we have only a nauseous and enervated Byronism. Ino 
Aram we have the pernicious lesson that a man may be a model of very , 
propriety, and may have his root and essence of all morality sound and 
intact, and yet may be inevitably and in spite of himself a murderer—in 
other words, that morality may be parcelled out into separate indepen- 
dencies, one of which may be at mortal feud with all the others, and yet 
without destroying the imperial sway of light and conscience. In Pelham 
we all remember the cool and heartless glorification of uaprincipled 
Its moral, or immoral, is a regular system, in popular form, of the selfish 
philosophy. We can, indeed, account for the Colonial Secretary’s lite- 
rary career, but not upon grounds complimentary to him as a teacher of 
his generation. In one sense, his view of the didactic functions of police 
is uniform and homogeneous ; but it is only on the supposition either 
that justice has no moral function, or that morality has no real existence. 
Both, of course, cannot be true ; but art, according to this artist’s treat- 
ment of it, may take either system. Providence or fate—social order or 
an insolent contempt of public ethics—selfishness or benevolence—either 
are equally good materials for the fictionist. He believes in neither, and 
therefore uses either indifferently. The one suits hot youth—the other 
better befits an accredited station in the state and society. Pelham marks 
the young litterateur—T he Caxtons the aspiring and trustworthy and 
table statesman. If this is not the rationale of the literary history of Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton, he now owes it to the general sense of the country, 
and more directly to his own party which claims to be specially identi- 
fied with the propricties und orthodoxies, to disavow it. It is quite pos- 
sible and very reasunable that any man should be ashamed of Pelham, if 
his maturer mind and his earnest conviction have grown into better 
things. We trust that it is so, but all reformation ought to be accom- 
panied by restitution. If My Novel contains its author’s solid and delibe- 
rate conviction, he has to account for the actual republication of his eld 
follies and weaknesses. If he is the man to teach one lesson, his is the 
voice to condemn the other. Unless, like the old sophists, he is ready 
to produce specious apologies for opposite philosophies—that is to say, 
unless the chief merit of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton is that he is as good an 
advocate for virtue as fer vice, and that in either case he merely throws 
himself into a position, and says the best that can be said for his imme- 
diate client—unless he is content to use his art for this base purpose— 
he has something to account for. 

With Mr. Disraeli, the case is difterent—at least, it is not so strong. 
To do this pleasant novelist justice, he never set up for an ethical teach- 
er. His idea of fiction is a lower one—all that he has sought to do is to 
amuse rather than instruct the world. Personal satire and character- 
drawing—often with very poor results—is all that he has aimed at. 
Nobody remembers a ope plot, and scarcely a character, in the whole 
range of his novels. He has not the deliberate aim nor the concentrated 
ethical grasp of his colleague. If his works do no good, they are scarcely 
ambitious or solid enough to do much harm. Mr. Bulwer’s novels—we 
except, of course, the Baronet’s recent twin stories—-have told just as 
much on the gencral English mind in its circulating library develop- 
ment, as the writings of Balzac and George Sand. They represent a dis- 
tinct and consistent view of the end and purpose of fiction. They have 
exercised a large and important influence for good or evil. Lord Derby, 
himself an author—the author of Conversations on the Parables, published 
by the honoured, and respectable, and most orthodox Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge—might be expected to associate literary 
men with him. But Ernest Maltravers and Vitian Grey hardly dress and 
keep step with his Conversations on the Parables. The admirers of the one 














must be sorely ev may if not scandalized, with the others. Their con- 
junction in the Cabinet is curious.—Zondon paper. 
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ov tas Tower or Lonpow.—Our country readers who may 
an opportunity of seeing the Tower of London, and the 
it contains, may be informed that it is a large collection 
buildings surrounded by a moat or ditch, that it contains 
bya bare that it covers upwards of twelve acres of land. It 
illiam the Conquerer in the eleventh century, and was 
yal palace till the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Since that 
been, and still is, used as a state prison. Here the amiable 
nate Lady Jane Grey was first confined and then executed, and 

Sir Walter Raleigh wrote bis history of the world. 
White Tower, which is the most important of the fortress, is 
square building in the centre. On the top there is a watch-tower 
corner. One of these was used as an observatory before that at 
ich was built, and it still retains the astronomical name. In this 
ere are a variety of apartments, which contain various sorts of 
the models of different war-engines nted to Government. 
the there is also a large cistern, which is filled from the Thames 
water-engine, and which is intended to supply the garrison with 
water. It is said that the sea armoury in this tower is furnished with 

arme for fifty thousand sailors and marines. ; 

The grand Storehouse, before its destruction by fire in 1841, was a 
large and handsome brick building of the time of William III. The 
ground floor former)y contained part of the royal train of artillery, 
among which was one of the earliest invented cannon, formed of bars of 
ammered and bound together with iron hoops. This cannon was 
moved not on a carriage but by six rings, conveniently placed for the 
purpose of locomotion. This room was used as a storeroom for small 
arms, ready packed, to be cent off to any part where they might be re- 
quired on the shortest notice. Above this room was that of the small 
armoury, reckoned one of the finest rooms of the kind in Europe. It is 
said to have contained arms sufficient for one hundred and filty thousand 
men, all arranged in the most beautiful order. Why should not this 
state of things be restored? y should we not increase it to an ar- 
moury —— for two handred thousand men for the defence of the 
eoun 

Th le thon ht by many that the great fire which consumed the grand 
Storehouse destroyed all the armouries and the antiquities which they 
contained ; but this was not the case, for some were preserved in the 

ite Tower and some in the Horse Armoury. The latter is a modern 
built against the south side of the former. It contains a curious 
collection of suits of armour from the time of Edward I. to that of James 
IL, arranged ia chronological order. In the Spanish Armoury there is a 
leotion of weapons of war and instruments of torture, conjectured to 
have been found among the spoils of the Spanish Armada. Among otber 
instruments of death are to be seen also the axe with which the ill-fated 
Anne Boleyn and the lamented Lady Jane Grey were beheaded. 
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_. A Pwaitovs Tatr.—A correspondent of the Buffalo Advertiser gives the 
following description of the passage of the st Canada through the 
rapids of the River St. Lawrente. It is the first time the passage has 

goveeapiiahet by a vessel of that capacity : 

“The following morning, at day-break, the Canada started for Mon- 
treal on a voyage deemed by all on board to be one of the kind called 
‘meok or nothing.’ The first rapids of importance, the Long Saut, whose 
nee ® at least seven miles, are extremely boisterous, the boiling wa- 
ter heaving up from eight to twelve feet high, and presenting a view 
whioh to myself appears hardly exceeded in magnificence by the swell in 
the middle of the Atlantic ocean after a month of unceasing and most 
violent storm, and the water 8s at an enormous speed. These were 
passed poy, the Canada minding her helm as easily as a bark canoe 

6 the paddle, and travelled, I am informed by a passenger who was 
on beard of her, the seven miles in fifteen minutes, 

“ Thence there is emooth water until arriving at the rapids of the Split 
Rock, heretofore deemed impassable by any vessel more than two hun- 
dred feet in length. This was the most dangeroue part of tbe passage, it 
being necessary to make a curve almost at right angles, within a space 
‘lees than the length of the steamer, when she was going at the same enor- 
mous Huge rocks, whose tops are scarcely covered with water, 
appear on either side of the channel, by the suction becoming entirely 
uncovered. The skilful pilot, John Rankin, the discoverer of the ‘ Last 
OCbenne!’ ia the —. Saut Rapids, with the dexterity of a skilful player 
at billiards makicg his carom, let the bow of the boat strike the rock 
forcibly on her starboard side, thereby throwing her stern into the cen- 
tre of the channel, by the only practicable method, and permitting her 
to pass through in safety, 

“Next, the Cedar Rapids were reached. They were passed at the same 
rate, the boat striking alike aft and forward, but no substantial injury 
was sustained, 

“The Lachine Rapids, near Montreal were the next. Here the Canada 
again struck. The rocks here are exceedingly bold, and present » rough 
and ragged surface, but were passed in eafety, and ina short space of 
time the vessel and her bold mariners glided placidly and exultingly 
through the abutments of the Victoria Bridge. 

“ This adventure will long be celebrated in the annals of the St. Law- 
renoe and the lakes connected with it. Some of the leaps made by this 
versel, of three hundred feet in length, were six or eight feet in depth. 
It in regarded as settling the question of an enlargement of the Canadian 
looks below Lake Ontario, Tvs further effect on a continuation of these 
enlargements to the Welland Oanal, and consequently its importance in 
connexion with Buffalo, you may determine. Large vessels, it is proved, 
inate down the St. Lawrence, but cannot return, An increased value 





is given to the steamers now laid up in other parts of Lake Ontario, as 
i) proved they can be taken to the rivers and sounds of the Atlantic 
coast. 





Mare ov Contosrrive 1x Epinacnou.—Mr. Nisbet's sale of curtositios | 


the individual, and he threatened to clear the house of everybody if an 
obstacle were opposed to his makiog a most complete search. Wi 
these threats the search was proeecuted. Among other things examined 
was a dressing-case of Miss Brown’s. The pretended officer took from 
his pocket a bunch of keys, which he said belonged to the owner of the 
case, he declared that the lock bad been tampered with, and that he 
would break itopen. The proprietor of the house said he would go and 
fetch a locksmith, bat he was told by the robber that he could not be 
allowed to go out of his sight. The case was broke open, and the pre- 
tended policeman took a ring out of it, which he said he had been look- 
ing for for the last seven years, which had belonged to Lady Campbell. 
The trunks of the lady’s maid of Miss Constance Brown was next ex- 
amined, corded, and sent off to the railway station by the proprietor of 
the house, at the direction of his visitor. The family plate chest was 
next thoroughly overhauled, having been broken open, as the key could 
not be found, and the “ policeman from London,” threatened to give the 
proprietor of the house into custody if anything were found in the chest 
which did not bear his name and crest. The examination of the house 
and its contents having been completed, some Madeira was ordered, and 
the pretended policeman remained till a late hour in the house, the fe- 
male members of the family feeling grateful to their visitor for the man- 
ner in which he bad performed what they felt convinced must be to him 
at all times a most disagreeable duty. On leaving Dawlish, the fellow 
had the cool audacity to call at the police-station and request the police 
of the town to keep @ sharp look-out on the house, which he had just 
lundered, and in which he had been so generously treated. Hand-bills 
oe been issued by Mr. Field, offering a reward for the apprehension of 
his unpriocipled representative, who is stated to be well known to some 
of the detectives. It is believed that the same individual who visited 
Dawlieh recently obtained from a nobleman in Portland-place, to whom 
he represented himself as Inspector Field, and stated that bis son was in 
extreme difficulty, a cheque for £50. This cheque, it appears, was made 
yable to “ Mr. Field or order ;’’ and when presented at the banker’s, 
t was necessary that the cheque should be endorsed. The would-be in- 
spector without thinking of the consequences, made the endorsement 
when asked to do so on presenting the cheque, and bas thus exposed him- 
self to the penalties of furgery— London paper, May 22. 





A Hearrrenpixe Case.—The Revue Contemporaine contains an apology, 
written to order by M. Alphonse de Calonne, for the confiscation of the 
best part of the public gardens of the Tuileries for the private use of the 
Emperor Napoleon III. After stating that in consequence of the nu- 
merous parks and promeuades lately made, or now making, Paris will 
have “more verdure, more lawns, and more flowers than any modern 
capital ever caw,” the Court writer proceeds in the following touching 
strain :— Amid this abundance of nature’s choicest gifts, which makes 
the poorest pauper in Paris a privileged being, there is one man, one 
only, who is debarred from their enjoyment ; one to whom these pleasing 
shades, these lovely parterres, ever sighed for and never reached, are as 
the deceitful mirage of the arid desert, This man, deprived of his part 
in the inberitance which he has enriched for the benefit of all, is the So- 
vereign of the country. The Emperor is the only man in Paris who has 
not so much as three square feet of land on which he can take a walk 
in comfort protected from the rays of the sun an¥ the importunate stare 
of the curious. He is compelled to live as a prisoner confined within 
four walls, which, although gilt, are nevertheless walls; or, if he feel 
the want of shade and promenades, he must go to seek them out of the 
city at St. Cloud, Versailles, or further off still, at Compiégne and Fon- 
tainebleau. Louis Philippe had at least Neuilly, The selfish citizen, 
who wants everything for himself, town and country, woods and flowers, 
seldom thinks of inquiring whether others are as well off as he. and would 
perhaps be much astoni-hed to be told that his Prince may envy him in 
some things. The bourgeois of Faris is the most furtunate man on earth, 
and rather than give up a jet of his enjoyments he would become the 
most ungrateful.” A 

Senatortat Saviies.—Bernal Osborne was in his happiest vein daring 
the debates on the Suez Canal scheme. When S. Fitzgerald poiuted out 
how unwise it would be for Eagland to countenance the project, Beraal 
Osborne instantly added, “ Not only uowise, but perfee'ly Suez-cidal.” 
A noble Viscount who sat near and overheard this, looked thoughtfully 
on the floor for twenty miaoutes, and was thea takea out in strong con- 
vulsions. 

Lord Palmerston told a pleasant story about the man who was searched 
for all the world over, but was no further off than Swansea all the time, 
* Jokes as usual! Very much out of place,” growled Mr. Grumpby from 
Dalltown. “Out of place!” replied the member from Dover, “ Not at 
all ; only the Isthmian games, you know.” 

“ Horsman, as a Church reformer, you really ought to support this 
motion,” said Bernal Osborne. “Sapport it? How’s that?’ was the 
artless reply, given without a thought of the consequences. “ Why, 
_ think great economy would result from the union of the two 

ees 

Not waiting to hear his friend’s witty rejoinder, which was generally 
to the effect that so watery a diocese ought to be presided over by the 
Bishop of Bath and Walls, Mr. Osborne crossed the floor of the House, 
and solemaoly arked Mr. Spooner whether, as the abominations of Rome 
and the Scarlet Lady were so obnoxious to him, be did not think our 
Protestantism might suffer if we were drawn into acloser connection with 
a scarlet letter? “ Scarlet letter?’ said Mr. Spooner suspiciously, * Oh, 
I suppose you mean the Suez Canal will bring us nearer the Red Ct” 
Bernal Osborne complimented the hon, member on his red-dy percep- 
tion, and returned to bis place in time to ejaculate—apropos of Darby 
Griffith's deprecation of forced labour in Egypt— 

A Fellah feeling makes us wondrous kind. 





Mr. Osborne was evidently meant by nature for eomething better than 


ow Saturday last, included a number of rare and curious objects of vertu, | @ mere minister, A junior lordship of the Punch treasury is vacant. We 


formerly the property of the Karls of Hyndford, and sold by a descend- 
ant, Thoee embraced antique specimens of Oriental china (some of 


whioh fetohed considerable prices), rare old Dresden china, chased and | 


enamelled gold snuff-boxes (the gifts of royalty presented to Jobn Karl 
of Hyndford, when Ambaseador at the Courts of Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg), some finely ted gold ted miniatures, and a variety of 
other curious items, The lot, however, which excited the greatest in- 
terest, both from its historical importance and the traglo associations with 
whioh it is connected, was No, 101—" The embroldered cap and handker- 
oblof worn by Charles the Firat on the soaffold—sent by him to James, 
Lord Oarmichac!, asa token of bis friendsbip.” These interesting rellos, 
ae wtated in the catalogue, have been carefully preserved by the Hyrd 
ford family, the descendants of Lord Carmichael ; and never having 
boon out of their salon, their authenticity ls beyond diepute, The 
Lord Carmichael here referred to was originally Sir James Carmichael 
of Hyndford, who approved himself a faithful subject and servant to King 
Obaries I. in his distrers, and lent bim considerable sums of money. For 
bis services he was raised to the peerage by the title of Lord Carmichael. 
We havo here, therefore, strong corroboration of the traditionary evi- 
Genoe, which, in such a case, is of itself almost irresistible ; and the fact 
that Oharles I. wore a cap on the scaffold is further attested by Beith in 
hia “ Brief Chronicle of the late intestine war,” date 1663, aud in “ San- 
Gerson’s Someiote apy of the life and reign of King Charles I.,” 1658, 
In several old prints of King Charles, too, he is represented with a cap, 
and in one of these he holds a white bandkerchiet in bis band inscribed 
with the motto, “O horrid murder.” These most interesting and well- 
authenticated relics were knocked down to our towneman Mr. Edey for 
Se email sum of thirty-two guineas, though as much as £1500 was at one 
ime asked for them. The age of chivalry has evidently gone by. No. 
108, A magnificent antique China bowl with cover and plateau en suite, 
all enamelled on copper, produced seventy guineas, No. 107, A splen- 
414 antique mirror, in an elaborately carved and gilt frame, a gift from 
King George I1., realised twenty-one guineas, No. 76, A gold snuff- 
box, richly chased, nage a painting on the inside, forty guineas, No, 
82, A curious antique silver repeating watch of large size, eighteen 
| No, 80, The jewel of the Order of the Thistle, fourteen guineas, 
. &e.— Kdinburgh f rtedeg June 2, 











Kxrraonpinary Ropsery Anp Fravp.—A most audacious and ingeni- 
ous robbery bas just been itted at the resid of Miss Constance 
Brown, the lady who was so le greee | personated a short time since on 
the occasion of the robbery of jewels from Messrs. Hunt and Roskell. 
(gi re tin the Albion of June 5.) A few days since, a person pre- 

ted himself at the house in which Miss Brown resided when in Daw- 
lich, who, on being shown to the proprietor of the house, stated that he 
was Iospector Field, an officer from London, whence he bad come in or- 
der to search for a quantity of missing plate, which it was alleged had 
been stolen by Miss Brown. He said be wished to act as leniently as 
possible in the execution of his duty, but that he was determined, if pos- 
sible, to find the property, and if any resistance was offered, he had with 
tim other officers from London, who would, if necessary, support him in 
bis search by force. He was informed that all the plate in the house 








was marked with the crest of the owner. This assurance did not satisfy 


offer him the post: bis salary will begin at £30,000 a year, with an offi- 
clal residence at No, 85 Fleet street: he may do worse ; he may join the 
next Goverument.—J’unch, 

Line vron Lint.—The Germans beat us hollow,—not only In the zeal 
and interest they display, but in the expense to which they are willing 
to go for the Illustration of Shukepvare, It is well known that the two 
carllest editions of “ Romeo and Juliet,” like the two earliest editions of 
“ Hamlet,” vary moat materially; and Prof. Mommeaen (who superin- 
tended #0 ably the last Impression of Schlegel aud Tieck’s Shakeprare, 
including nearly all the important changes fa Mr. Payne Collier's Folio, 
1632) is now actually engayed upon a reprint, page for page, and line 
for line, of the Quartos of “ Romvo and Juliet” tu 1597 and 1599 ;—-one 
text is given upon one page, and the other upon the opposite page, so 
that instant comparison can be made. Another copy of the quarto “ Ham- 
let,’’ 1604, bas lately turned up, and bas been suld to a private gentle- 
man, not at all engaged in letters, for a very large sum—as we hear and 
belleve—-more than £150, The only other known copy of this impres- 
sion was, we believe, formerly the property of Jobn Philip Kemble, and 
now of his Grace the Duke of Devoushire,—Athenceum. 





Reric or O1p Tiwes,—Messra, E. & A. Evans, of the Strand, have 
discovered a copy of Newcourt’s excessively rare Plan of London and 
Westminster, in the time of the Civil War, aud have published it in fac- 
simile, This My is well known by name to antiquaries, for it has been 
mentioned by Gough and Vertue, and fully described by Bagford in a 
letter which Hearne prefixed to his Leland ; but possibly not one in a 
thousand even of the magnates of Somerset House has ever seen it, Onl 
one other copy was known, and that was in Paris, Of the interest of 
this plan it is well nigh superfluous to speak—it is so very great and so 
very obvious, Here is London nearly as it was in the days of Shaks- 

, Donne, and Jonson, wholly as it was in the time of Cromwell, 
lake and Milton, Here are the streets through which the Ironsides 
strode singing psalms—the taverns in which the Cavaliers drank and 
swore—here is the place in which Charles laid down bis head—there the 
spot on which Prynue and Bastwick suffered matilation and the stocks. 
All sorts of places connected with the poets, theatres, lanes, and alleys, 
are still visible. There is the Gatehouse in which so many of them had 
been confined. Cheapside Cross is taken down—demolished in 1643 by 
a mob to the old London cry of No Popery. Charing Cross is still here 
—and, of course, the equestrian statue not here, but buried in Jobn 
Rent’s garden, waiting for bappier times. The Great Pest Field (1603,) 
near the present Golden Square, is not marked, which seems to show 
that it was already forgotten.—Jbid. 





Tus Doctors AND THEIR Bu.ts.—As many as five Medical Bills have 
been brought before Parliament in three years. Doctors not only dis- 
agree themselves, but are the cause of others disagreeing. Is it appa- 
rently so difficult to compound a measure that shall be ananimously * re- 
commended by the faculty?” Perhaps with a profession that is divided 
into homeopaths and allopaths, aud hundreds of others, it is not eo 
easy to hit upon the right * path” that should lead to success? Would 
giving every member his fee, each time the House met for consultation, 





be conducive to anything like unanimity? Probably a homeopathic 
bill might do more good than a larger ove such as would please the go. 


neral practitioner, A series of homeopathic bills might meet the evil 
and in time would amount to a good large dose, such as the College of 
Physicians might not object to swallow. If we cannot have the entire 
let us content ourselves with a small draft. Is there no prag. 
tised Doctor, or Doctor with a large practice, who will try his hand at 
mixing up the latter? The best Medical Bill we can suggest woald be 
one founded on the Chinese practice—* To pay the Doctor 80 long ag 
ou were well, and stop the payment the moment you fell jjj,» 
oulda’t it work well? England would ia time become a Vale of 
Health, inhabited by a rosy generation of old Parrs and Parresses. Thg 
only drawback would be—no one would die! Primogeniture would bg. 
come a defunct institution, and legacies dead letters.— Punch. 








Price or 4 Merropouitan Seat IN PARLIAMENT.—Those membery 
who aspire to the honour of becoming candidates for a metropolitan 
seat in Parliament would do well to peruse a very instructive returg 
which was issued to members on Saturday, as to the cost of becoming a 
metropolitan member, Some may think it a little too dear to pay “ fop 
one’s whistle ;” others, un the contrary, may think that, like a, articls 
at a-dear shop, it must be good because the price is so extravagant, 
However, here are the prices at the late general election. They are ag 
follows :—London—Russell, £3,222 ; Rothschild, £1,313 ; Duke, £106. 
Crawford, £999 ; Currie, £970. Tower Hamlets—Ayrton, £1.337 ; But! 
ler, £1,133 ; Clay, 806. Finsbury, Duncombe, £412 ; Cox, £2,308 ; P; 
£736 ; Reed—Major Reed’s accounts do not appear. Lambeth—Roupeil’ 
£5,339 ; Williams, £1,705 ; Wilkinson, £2,688, Southwark—Napicr, 
£1,219 ; Locke, £3,880 ; Pellatt, £684. In Westminster and Marylebone, 
no contest—Shelley, £115 ; Evans, £163 ; Hall, £100 ; Ebrington, £159, 
The above returns show that an election for a metropolitan borough, jg 
contested, may cost any sum varying from £1,500 to nearly £6 000. Ip 
addition to election expenses, it is said that the subscriptions to loca) 
charities vary from £300 to £1,000 per annum.—Globe. 


Brrrish Sussects Aproap ; Wriis.—The bill brought in by the Derby 
government to amend the law relating to the wills and the administra. 
tion of the personal estate of British subjects domiciled abroad provides 
that every will, codicil, or other testamentary paper, made by any Bri. 
tish subject domiciled at the time of his decease out of the United King. 
dom, shall, if made and executed according to the law for the time being 
of any part of the United Kingdom, be valid and effectual, and admitted 
in Eogland or Ireland to probate, or in Scotland to confirmation, as if 
such British subject bad been domiciled ai the date of his decease in that 
part of the United Kiogdom according to the law of which such will, co. 
dicil or testamentary paper is made and executed, and shall operate in 
all respects throughout her Mayesty’s dominions as if such British subject 
had been so domiciled. It also provides that wills made according to the 
law of the domicile shall be valid. In cases of intestacy of British subjects 
domiciled abroad, their personal estate is to be administered as if they 
bad been domiciled in the United Kingdom. The act is not to apply t 
wills, &c., of persons already dead. 





Sir Coiiy anv nis Mey.—Very pleasant was it to see Sir Colin as the 
Highland regiments halted and lay down near their camps, while the 
ground was being marked out, ride along, wishing them * Good morn- 
ing,’”’ and talking to some of the privates whose names he knew, asking 
them how they were, or listening with intense satisfaction depicted on 
his countenance to the martial skirl of the pipes as the men moved along, 
The mea seem to take all this as a matter of course on the part of the 
Commander-in-Chief, whom they look on as if he were their property, 
and they hail bis return to them just as they would the restoration of 
something they valued—their rifles, for instance—-on the eve of a battle, 
“ It's jist glad I’m to see bis face the morn,” and “ Eh, Jamie, bat its 
weel he’s lookin ;” ‘ He’s for fechtin’ the day, he’s so pleasant like ;” 
and many such remarks rise from the ranks as he passes. This popula- 
rity with officers and men is in itself a very great quality ia a comman- 
der, and in this instance it contrasts forcibly with the feeling entertained 
by the force towards their late leader in Oude, who is unpopular with 
officers and men, and whose conduct at the attack of Roer fort at Rha- 
damow is neither forgiven nor forgotten by Highlanders or Sikhs, right 
or wrong.—ZJndian letter from Mr. Russell. 





Freepom or M.P.’s rrom Arrest.—A bill of Mr. Hunt, M-P., Mr. 
Moffatt, M.P., and Mr. Knightley, M.P., abolishes freedom trom arrest or 
imprisonment in the case of Members of Parliament, upon the judgment, 
rule, order, or decree of any court of petent jurisdiction. The pri- 
vilege of freedom from arrest is rather uncertain in cases of a dissolution 
of Parliament. An attempt was made at the general election of 1847 to 
arrest Mr. W. S. Blackstone, the ex-member for Wallingford, on the 
bustiugs ; and in the same year Mr. T. S. D be, the ber for 
Finsbury, was actually arrested on a judgment debt in Yorkshire, after 
bis election, and temporarily incarcerated in a debtor’s prison, from 
which, however, be was released by a judge’s order in chambers, on the 
strength of a well-known dictum of Blackstone, which the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, on appeal, declined to disturb or dispute. 











Avtoorapn or Suaksrearr.—An autograph signature of Shakepoare, 
affixed to the mortgage deed of ahouse in Blackfriars, dated Marcb 11, 1712- 
13, said to be the finestspecimen known, has bk ea sold by auction by Messrs, 
Sotheby and Wilkinson for £315. It was purchased by Mr. Boone for 
the British Museum, after much spirited competition, aud will ever form 
an attractive feature among the treasures of the national collection. 
There were sold at the same time some choice quarto editions of the 
plays of Shakepeare, which brought high prices, among them occurred 
an undated edition of “ Hamlet,” which produced £24 10s. ; the secoud 
edition of the “ Merchant of Venice,’’ £14 15s. ; the second edition of the 
“ Comedy of Sir Jobn Falstatfe and the Merry Wives of Windsor,” £15 
13a. A floe copy of Shakepeare’s Sonnets, 1609, £154 78, The “ Tragedy 
of Romvo and Juliet,” 1609, £86, 





New Docrons or Civit, Law at Oxrorp.—A pleasant inoident, dur 
ing the Commemoration week at Oxford, was the conferring of honorary 
degrees, Of the candidates Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was the first, aod 
obtained a cordial welcome, while Lord Eversley and Sir Lawrence Peel 
had certainly no cause to complain of the coldness of their reception. 
But when General Inglis appeared, with the effeots of indiaposition still 
traceable upon his pallid features, thunders of applause burst from area 
aud gallery, and for some time the proceedings were at a stand aiill, 
Again and again the acclamations were renewed, and It was not uaill 
the hero of Lucknow had taken bis seat for some time that silence wa 
restored. Mr. Thomas Acland was then presented, and the list was 
closed by Mr, Justice Haliburton, The author of “ Sam Silok’’ was wel- 
comed with great cheering and cries of “ Now then, Sam, give us 4 
story,’’ with similar good-humoured apostrophes, 

Seven Generations Witnessep By one Inpivipvat.—There ia indeed 
4 clroumstance that makes me think myself an antediluvian, I have li 
terally seen seven descents in one family, Ido not believe Oglethorpe 
can boast of recollecting a longer genealogy. In short, 1 was schoolfel- 
low of the two last Earls of Wuldegrave, and used to go to play with 
them in the holidays when I was about twelve yeara old, They lived 
with their grandmother, natural daughter of James II, One evening 
while I was there came in her mother, Mra. Godfrey, that King’s mis 
tress, ancient in truth, and so superannuated that she scarce seemed 10 
kaow where she was. I saw her another time in her chair in St, James's 
Park, and have a perfect idea of her face, which was pale, round, and 
sleck, Begin with her; then count ber daughter, Lady Waldegrave ; 
then the latter’s son, the ambassador; his daughter, Lady Harriet 
Beard ; her daughter, the present Countess Dowager of Powis ; and her 
daughter, Lady Clive ; there are six, and the last now lies in of a #0, 
and might have done so six or seven years ago, bad she married at four- 
teen. When one bas beheld such a pedigree one may say, ‘* And yet ! 
am not sixty-seven.””—Letlers of Walpole to Mann. y 





Devoysuirg—Tom Brownism.—The readers of “Tom Brown’s School 
Days,” will be amused at seeing its doctrines taking root in North 
Devoo. At the yeomanry review, Torrington, after the field exercises 
of the Mounted Rifles, Sir Arthur Chichester, Hon. Mark Rolle, Hon. C. 
Trefusis, and B. Williams, M.P., and other officers, joined their men in & 
spirited game of foot-ball. After that they had wrestling. Sir Arthar 
threw his man, and was afterwards grassed by a fresher hand—the whole 
scene being magnificently medieval. 





SryeviaR Surcrpz at Wiypsor.—Mr. Marlow, an inhabitant of old 
Windsor, about 70, bas terniinuted his existence in the following manner : 
—He was being drawn by two boys in an easy chair, on the banks of the 
Thames, as was his cuatom, when he sent one of the boys with a shilling 
to the Bells of Ouseley, the noted fishing house, for some ginger beer- 
He then deliberately gave his hat and stick to thefother boy, said to him, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

THE HOME INSURANCE COBPANS. 
CAPITAL . 

SURPLUS, OVER 


$500,000, 
<< §350,000. 





Office, Nos. 112 and 114 Broadway. 

HE OFFICERS OF THIS COMPANY TAKE SATISFACTION IN ANNOUNCING 

to tts patrons, and the business community generally, that the prineiple for which they 
have always contended bas been conceded by their associate underwriters of this city, and 
‘hat merebants and others requiring insurance need be asseased DO longer to support 
the unnecessary system of brokerage in Fire Insurance. The system they have always 
considered as an evil, and have acted accordingly, maintaining that if the existing rates of 
premiwm would warrant the companies in allowing « return of a portion of the same as & 
Commission to a broker, the insured were entitled to such reduction. 

Spectal wotice is, therefore, now given that this Company is prepared to return to the as 
sured @irec!, FIVE per cent. of the amount of premium on all polieies issued at the current 
rates on property in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Hoboken. 

J. Mawron Surtu, Secretary. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 

New Vork, Jan 2, 1856. A. F. WILMARTH, Vice President. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 31 NASSAU STREET, 
i, Opporite the Post Office, New York. 
STATEMENT. $100,000 00 
} nom . pansiigneed tithe Cite queue atemnnetip honte a8 32 90) 4 
Preeweme and Interest con 








NTS. an 
Olaims by Death, Expenses and Dividends $126,076 55 
sees. 

Bonds and Mortgages, Loans, Real Bstate and ( Yash ° punencereseoenant 606,509 27 
CO eceeeses covcceusessosesceooescosoress csonccce - +» 8732585 82 


Total, 
» tho above Statement, the premiums ‘deferred are not inc sluded, 
}, ¥. Weur.a, Secretary. _N. D. MORGAN, 4 al 
Tha bastuecn ofthe Company during the tat year, the 
» in the monetary ntry, has steadily progressed. showing an i hs 
of more than #XT£EN per cent. in the number insured, A Cj twenty-five per cent. increase 
a 


The Sepematations of the Company have reached a sum equal to six times the amount of = 
Onpital Bleck with the growing basiness and extended of the 
cured by the rivers! policy pursued in the cunduct of its alfairs, guarantees a successful ‘and 
. permanent future. 
eu Directors invite a comtiounase of patronage, and would urge upon all the 
Life lasarance as a sure securing an endowment for 
he changes and ebences of ordinary modes of lovestment. 


UNITED STATES LIFE ‘INSURANCE COMPANY. 
: NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
° A Comes x TO EPFEROT INSURANCES oe LIVES, ON TERMS AS FAVOURABLE 
other institution of the kin: 
: Pvemiems payable annually, semi-annually, = quarterly. 
° Assets Over Four Hundred Thousand Dollars. 
} POLICY HOLDERS PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS. 
JAMBS W. G. CLEMENTS, Medical Examiner, (residence No. 19 Amity Street), at the 
—. re the Company daily from 2 to 3 o'clock P.M. Will wait on applicants at ‘heir 
“yuo P. CAMMANN, M.D., Consulting Physician, 
DE GROOT, Actuary. 
oul BADIE, Secretary, 








importance 
families wholly {ree from 


JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 





LIFE INSURANCE 
aniTis® COMMERCIAL cCompayy 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
APITAL (WITH ACCUMDLATIONS) $5,600,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CRORS 
oman tone et Half sy ~ may remain on loan. Losses Promptly paid. Cali 
ustralia, and special r taken. 
Wall Street. 
j GEO. M. KNEVITT, Actuary 
REMOVAL. 
THE STUYVBSANT INSURANCE COMPANY 
MAYS REMOVED THEIR OFFIOR TO 
NO. 151 BOWERY, SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF BROOME STREET, 
( Directly Opposite their Former Location.) 
Where they respectfully solicita of the patronage bs retofore so liberally extended 
to them. 
Capital, Two Hundred Th 
With a large surplus securely invested. All losses promptly adj 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS JUST RECEIVED E BY 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO, 18 BEEKMAN ST. 
MW lag DAY AFTER TO-MORROW ; or, Fata Morgana, by William de Tyne. (Cr. 8vo., 


GRANTS MEMOIRS OF MONTROSE, Illustrated. Or. Svo., cloth, $1 25. 
SIMMON D's DICTIONARY OF TRADE, Products and Commeacial Terms. Fesp. 8vo., 


Half bo . 
BKUCHANAN’S CHRISTIAN RESEARCHES IN INDIA, Rev. W. H. Foy, Illustrated 
Cr, Sve, cents. 
THE SEPOY REVOLT ; Its Causes and its og tina 
HARDY AND HUNTER, A Boy's Own Stor ——*y sp. Svo, cloth, $1. 
MACFARLAND'S BRITISH INDIA, with ind new edition. Cr. Svo, clo’h, $1 25. 
8TOC — BRITISH INDIA, new ‘edition, brought down to the Sepoy Revolt. 


§vo, boards, 5 cents. 





THOMSON 3 WANDERINGS AMONG THE WILD Ti Aawens, How to See = How 
to Gather Them. With eploured Iilustra‘ions and many Woodcuts. Fap.. cloth, $1 %. 

WOOD, REV. J. G., COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEa SHORE. Coloured Plates and 
Woodeuts. Fep.. cloth, $1. 

WOOU'S COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA SHORE. Pilates plain, cheap edition, 
fancy boards, 25 cents. 

For sale as above by GEORGE ROUTLEDUE & ©0. 

FR. BALDWIN, Agent. 





GREAT SUMMER BOOK! 
JUST OUT. 


THE LECTURES OF LOLA MONTEZ. 


Incinding her Autobiegraphy. A handsome 12mo. volume, elegantly bound in maalin, 
with a superb yaa portrait by Rogers. Price One Dollar. 
Contents : 

Avroniocraray, Parr I. GaALLaNTRY. 

Avtrosiocraray, Paxt II. Heroes or History. Romant 

Beactirc. Womes Comic Asrect or Love. 

This unique and interesting book consists of a series ry lectures delivered by Madame Lola 
Montez during last Winter, before the econ and most selec: audieners which any lecturer 
in the country has been able to commaud. The dad abound im the most spicy anecdotes 
and planent reminiscences, while they show an acuteness of ge od = a amoant of 

ul reflection and research which are wuly owes Those’ wh: pleasure of 
hearing them delivered represent the effect they p: thd ap effect 
all the more striking from the highly moral tone ugh 
their beauty without detracting 

This book will be sent b 
of the price, $1. 


Wrrs - wom or Paris. 


roduced as 
Thich runs yy & 
‘om their ee and + 


y mail, aid, Ba Pa United States, on the receipt 
RUDD & a CARLET Publishers and ——_ - a 
Broadway, New Yor’ 


THOMAS f 
WINE MERCHANT, 
a4 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, a large and select stock of 
FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITS, 
Sole Agent in the United States for Sale of 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on Trent, England. 





FINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERBRALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 
‘O. 192 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACB, 
omar YONKERS 5 se 


AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE oven? T DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, ineludi Brandies, Rare 
brands of Champague, including Ninn hetrewo Mat SUTAINE. Ail tbe diflerens vartetien & Chast 


ines. 

The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh T. Fine Old Mocha and J Cottee, 

The Choicest Brands of are. re 4 — 

Ali the different kinds of Foon nneee, Coesape, eaet, Swest OF, Geetinte, Be, 
Previsions, Celeb: 


A$, their 
including rated ad cae 


SHEN BUTTER fecctves fresh every morni: 


deliver tree of charge lo all parte af bot of the above and 
they e © places and ail th ail the ange 


Et 








Established 1776. 
A. BININGER & CO., 
SOLE SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 1776, 
Continued by A. Bininger & Son, 1811, by Jacob Bininger, 1826, and by the present firm, 
A. BININGER & CO., 1836, 
Continue the business of 
IMPORTING WINES, LIQUORS, SEGARS, &c. 
At their Stores, 
Nos. 9% and 94 Liberty Street, cor. of Temple, near Broadway, 
Which they offer to the Trade and others cape me sg 
ABRAHAM BININ 
ABRAHAM BININGER CLARK. 
Sole members 


‘A. DINING & OO, 





LEAF AND FPLOWER PICTURES, 
AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 
With Fight Beautiful Coloured Engravings. Small 4to. Cloth. $1 25 
se ERY FEW PERSONS UNDERSTAND OR HAVE EVER HEARD OF THE EX. | 
quisite beauty of the pictures, wreaths, bouquets, and ornamental designs which 
ean be mato from flowers and out even We have seen books ornamented in this ma ner, and 
aod) elegant bouquets in frames aanes ana. eases for walls or parlour tables, all formed by drying 
ressing the leaves and petels of brilifant flowers and — —e ome proper form. 
‘his book, from personal experience, we are able to com: cellent teacher. 
It opens ATS, young, particularly 1o young ladies, a new field ¢ ord delightful ‘omploymeat."'— 
“Tt shows ow mach ornamentation may be got out of very simple means. It is charm- 
ingly Bestened, and beautifully written.”’—Ch. Inquirer. 
a sores é doa Bagot kindness to our readers than by calling their attention to 


this wee book.’ 
Published by ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 Broadway. 


On the receipt of the price, which may be sent at the publisher's risk, the fractions ef the 
dollar in postage stamps, a copy will be sent by mail, pre-paid. 


IMPORTANT TO CITIZENS AND STRANGERS! 
y~-* STATIONARY, su Wy +! ARTICLES, 699 BROADWAY, CORNER OF 
Street, New York. B. ¢ WEN most respectfu ly informs his friends and the 
publie, ‘fener tm that he i+ at bie Ae oA 
ment of 
books may be had as > 
on 4 tour, can supply ‘bows 
Books, Stattonary, and Fancy Articles. 
8u) apertes quaitg « of ‘ner yb Note 


with Enve! to ma! Pens, Wax, ete., 
ete. Writing € gs ee Pocket Books, 
Pocket  —1- SR, "Pulnen, Por ot Inkeusnda, et Knives, Pencils, 
ete., eto 
At Home and Call Cards 
§o.0 in the very best manner. Remember, 699 Broadway, corner of Fourth Street, New 





and continues to keep for sale a general assert- 
nearly all the departments of literature All the new and readable 
ul — Persons leaving the city for the pm or starting 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LD. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
AVE NOW READY. 








FREDERICK LBA, President. onneeys | i Le J 8T GEOGRAPHY. By&8.8 Cornell. One volume, small 
Be 4, Punts, & y 
New York, April, 145%. 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 4 
op ane! WILL NBVER K LL US! 
5 50 SEWING pen{ss 3 
o p< ate nm bows iitine oye iw heat an ° 
suiten, ouirad, buted, brain begins wo» YBaY HOOK OF HISTORY ANO CHRONOLOGY. Embracing the Anal. 
——- P 4 P at von INTRRESTRD IN AE SEIN ne re Memorable Persons aud Events, in every Period and State of fA. 
over eared to the Ravi GIBe’s Pitest 6. Go gkWiNO My MACHINES, This isthe : “ay to the Present Time. By Joel Munsell. ph yy 
most Machine u warran to rac 
all other low-priced machines. i" has ue Superies on thick and heavy material. Fifteen eee to wm potagmeies te ae day 


ap 


‘CHINE, PRICE $50. Table and all complete. 
pn ae ae the bet fomae Ss SEWING ) Magmaes awe We 
no ones. not only exce! them in th« 
bandsomest and best floished Ly 


and We challenge world to produce ite equal !—Tus Bert Cirt 
_ these adv we place them fearlessly before the puviie 
the hat their manifold marlls must mane themecives maallest to tus ‘dine 
Serre to eutabiien for the sale of the FIFTEEN DOLLAR 
io or tates aad 


THOMAS & ©O., 480 Broadway, New York. 
WHEELER & WILSON'’S 
BEWING MACHINES, 

343 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 

1D the highest premiums quesind to SE the American Institute, Few Xort. 
R  - Inesituse, Baltimore, and the Maine,” Connectic Michigan 





at, Iilinois, and 


a Circular, contain! 


St St Seteaee Colatees, and Testimonials from 
persons of the highest sovial post 
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almable Salt Works and Landed Estate, in the Island of Inagua 
THE PROPERTY OF THE INAGUA SALT POND Oo., VIZ.: 


Salina and Pond, in the Salt Pond near Mathew 
Crown, fer twenty tee be dy of Au 


inthe nena i 
out in Podueiow of Bat 
te for the Salt bs sein ot pn 
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he oY 3, 
PRESENT THE SAMR | bas SE IT KNOWN THAT THE ONLY POISONLESS, INFALLIBLE AND 





MOVED SY 4 DESIRE 


— Tae INVENTOR OF 


MATE MEANS OF DESTROTIN wT42cn, Ants, Morus, ‘Lins, 
‘ee ome mrivous Ma NETIC POWDERS ae 
Cane ve were J 
a toe Te. i om haw jb -- BE DEFENDED Uron CLEARING HOUSES, CEL- 
Ons MAGNETIC PILLS. 


K r or tun Unirap » 
: im Boncre aw> AMERICA. THEY LNVITE ATTENTION + —] Ar nuy Ceateat Daror, 
, io Me Se ‘ON & 00. 
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